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Conference Committee at Odds; Veto Threat 


AUSTIN 

House and Senate conferees 
were to meet over the week- 
end in one final effort to re- 
solve their differences, but the 
likelihood of a compromise so- 
lution on a tax bill seemed all 
but futile. The regular session 
ends at midnight Monday. 


For the second time in five 
days, the House Thursday 
thwerted an effort to concur 
en toto with the Senate version 
of HB 334. Sentiment against a 
compromise resolution which orig- 
inated with Gov. Daniel and was 
backed by Speaker. James Tur- 
man and House tax conferees was 
so strong that it was withdrawn 
only minutes later. 


The compromise would have 
“requested” the House conference 
delegation to confront the sena- 
tors with a package: a “Pennsyl- 
vania sales tax” with exemptions 
on food, feed, and medicine, and a 
$10 deductible on clothing, and 
the two-factor corporate franchise 
tax which earlier passed the 
House. 


A feeling of futility has now en- 
veloped the Capitol, and veteran 
legislators believe the regular 
session is dead. 


The Senate amendments to HB 
334, which is the Senate tax bill, 
would raise $340 million for the 
biennium through a two per cent 
general retail sales tax with cer- 
tain exemptions, an increase in 
the natural gas production tax 
from seven to eight per cent, and 
a continuation of the temporary 
franchise tax increase of two years 
ago. 

As the Observer goes to press, 
four developments could occur: 
1. The conference committee could 
remain in deadlock and_ the 
House, in the last hours before 
Monday midnight, could vote to 
concur with the Senate-passed 








SENATE ELECTION 
The Tower-Blakley Senate run- 
off takes place after this issue 
goes to the press. Next week’s 
issue will have a detailed analysis 
of the returns. 











tax; this would almost certainly 
draw a veto from the governor. 
2. The governor would have a 
choice of vetoing the tax bill, sign- 
ing it, or letting it become law 
without his signature. 3. The con- 
ferees could come up with some 
last-minute tax plan for House 
consideration Monday. 4. If the 
conference committee remains in 
stalemate, the House might once 
again defeat a motion to concur 
with the Senate version, which 
would be tantamount to a House 
veto on the Senate and which 
would kill the session. 


Conferees from the House are 
Reps. Ballman, Wilson, Murray, 
Korioth, and Hinson; from the 
Senate, Sens. Lane, Hardeman, 
Creighton, Fuller, and Reagan. 


After Gov. Daniel's strongly 
worded statement (“If the House 
sends me that tax bill they are 
just wasting their time”) and 
after the House refaised for the 
first time last Saturday to con- 
cur in the Senate bill, the con- 
ference committee met in five 
sessions this week. 


The senators steadfastly refused 
to accept any of the proposals 
made by the House conference 
group, including several varia- 
tions on the sales tax theme cou- 
pled with certain taxes on busi- 
ness. They refused a deductible 
sales tax, the “Pennsylvania sales 
tax”, a gas pipelines tax, and a 
shift in the franchise tax as em- 
bodied in the Senate bill to place 
greater impact on _ interstate 
corporations. 


Charles Ballman of Borger, 
chairman of the House tax com- 
mittee, reported to the House 





Thursday afternoon that the 
House conferees had offered the 
Senate conferees “no less than 
three plans with a sales tax base” 
along with certain business taxes 
and the senators had refused each 
time. He said they would keep 
trying. 


Ballman told the House the only 
concessions the Senate conferees 
said they would accept were a 
minor “bookkeeping” bill and a 
change in the allocation of tax 
revenue from the available school 
fund to the minimum school fund. 

“They'll agree to tax the school 
children of Texas but not indus- 
try,” Ballman said. 


In a long and somewhat heated 
exchange with W. S. Heatly, con- 
servative from Paducah, who 
wanted to know when the House 


business and the people.” He said 
Gov. Daniel had pledged himself 
te veto the Senate version of HB 
334. 


Townsend, a moderate from 
Brady, made his motion to dis- 
charge the conference committee. 
An accompanying motion would 
have had the House concur with 
the Senate tax bill. “The Senate 
isn’t going to budge,” Townsend 
said. “Now is the time to con- 
cur.” He said he was hopeful the 
governor would not veto the bill 
after both houses had passed it. 


Tony Korioth, liberal from 
Sherman, warned that a vote for 
the Townsend motion was a vote 
for the Senate bill and a special 
session. Pointing to lobbyists in 
the gallery, he declared, “The 
boys upstairs there don’t want 
any kind of business tax. I can 
understand why they don’t want 
it—they don’t want anything.” 


James, Nugent, Kerrville con- 
servative, moved to table the 
Townsend motion to discharge the 
House conferees. “In my country,” 
he said, “when you send a man 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Natura! Gas Levy 
Killed for Session 


AUSTIN 

By being postponed for fur 
ther House consideration until 
Monday, the last day of the 
regular session, Rep. Bob Eck 
hardt’s tax on dedicated rx 
serves of natural gas was sty 
mied this week. Proponents of 
the pipelines-taxing measure 
however, believed the close 
ness of the vote, 64-61, au 
gered well for its chances ir 


a special session if Gov. Price | 


Daniel chooses to endorse it 
Supporters of the tax bill 
in floor debate by Eckhard 
Franklin Spears, Jim Markeraf 
and Max Carriker, argued tha 
natural gas is underpriced ar 
undertaxed in Texas, that a pipe 
pines levy would help the Tex 
producer, and that the new 
proach would avoid the legal pit 
falls of the 1959 severance bene 
ficlary tax. Opponents, represent 
ed by conservative Will Ehrie 
Childress, launched their 
primarily on unconstitutionality 
As estimated, the bill 
raise $30 million for the bienniun 
which Eckhardt said would 
earmarked to finance the prograrn 
of medical care for the indigent 
aged, approved as a constitutional 
amendment in the 1958 general 
election and just approved by 
both houses. 


‘Let’s Reach Them’ 

Eckhardt described the bill 
a “method by which gas may 
taxed in Texas to make that fa 
tor making the largest 
bear the burden rather than some 
3.500 producers and 50,000 royalt 
owners.” 

He said the early gas fields 
the state produced gas 
went down to two cents per th 
sand cubic feet.” Most of the n 
jor contracts now in effect wer 
made “when prices were abnor 
mally low.” ~* 

Eckhardt said the average pr 
of gas in Texas today is 12.4 cents 
per MCF compared with 14.6 cents 
in Mexico, 15.1 in Nebraska 
in Louisiana, 18.3 in Mississip) 
22.2 in Canada, and 27.4 in Penr 
sylvania. 


attack 


would 


profit 


‘whicl 


His tax would require pipelines 





very 


which buy Texas gas at 





cheap prices te pay the difference 
the present producers’ 
tax and a one-cent tax per thou- 
sand cubic feet. It would not 
raise the present 7 per cent pro- 
duction tax (which would be in- 
creased ome per cent under the 
Senate tex bill which emerged 
icet week) nor the pipelines’ tax- 
es, if they are paying more than 
15 cents per thousand cubic feet 
their gas. 
Texas oil of an equivalent BTU 
alue as 6000 cubic feet of gas now 
ays 13.8 cents in taxes under the 
per cent production levy, Eck- 
it said; the gas production tax 
ts present 7 per cent when the 
ice is 124 cents pays only 5.2 
“Texas simply is not get- 
ts proper tax return on gas 

n oil,” he argued. “It's quite 

ous that gas is underpriced 

i undertaxed in Texas. 

This tax would fall on the dedi- 
reserves holder, usually the 
ng pipelines, only when the re- 

ves holder pays less than a 
asonable price,” under 15.cents 

MCF. “There are 75 trillion 
nic feet of gas now tied up un- 

long-term, low-price con- 
tracts,” he said, with price ranges 
from 4 to 18 cents, “but mostly in 

~ neighborhood of 8, 10, and 12 

ents.” Without his tax, he said, 
loses $126 million in 


between 


for 


ated 


Jer 


sta*e 


He named four major pipeline 
ompanies—El Paso Natural Gas, 
rennessee Gas Transmission, Tex- 
as Eastern, and Panhandle East- 
ern—which hold mest of Texas’ 
gas reserves under low-price con- 

Continued on Page 3) 








Migrant Legislation | 
Fails to Make It 


AUSTIN 
bills written with the in- 
1 of helping the living and 
rking conditions of more than 
Texans—migrant workers, 
e largest labor fund of its kind 
he nation—have all been killed 
egiect in the 57th legislature. 
be exact, no bill aimed at 
ing the migrant worker was 

1 by the 57th legislature. 

Continued on Page 2) 
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Execution Nears--A Visit to Death Row 


(Third of a Series) 


DEATH ROW, 
HUNTSVILLE PRISON 

Charles Elbert Williams says 
he told his trial lawyers he had 
not committed rape but they 
did not tell the jury what he 
said. 

“I told ’em I didn’t do it. He 
didn’t say anythin’ to the jury 
I didn’t do it,” said the 20- 
year-old Negro condemned to 
death June 3 by electrocution 
on conviction of raping a 47- 
year-old white divorcee in rur- 
al East Texas two years ago. 

Dan Julian, one of Williams’ two 
trial attorneys, told the Observer 
in Crockett that Williams had al- 
leged enticement to them but they 
did not tell the jury about it be- 





cause there was no evidence and 
the woman had a good reputation. 


Death Row Interview 

Williams, behind the bars in 
the grey-dark Death Row in 
Huntsville, has a soft boy’s face 
with gentle open eyes, a look of 
lingering grievance in them. 
There is a twist of petulance in 
everything he says, as though, if 
he was younger, he would break 
out crying. 

“I want to get out there and 
live a life what a man should,” 
he said. “I'm not gonna be around 
Texas no how. If I get out to 
night I'm leavin’ tonight. I can't 
I've around Texas.” 

He had not been back from 
California three weeks, he said, 
“before somebody started push- 





ing me around.” He told of the 
Negro policeman in Houston tak- 
ing $20 to let him go, of the white 
police in Houston beating him 
when they suspected him of tire 
theft. 


—Ss 


If he got out, he said, “I'd 
. go to work and try to take 
care of my dear old mother and 





try to take care of her like 
has me.” 

“I always thought that a colore 
man should stay in his place 
always thought those peo 
white people, should stay in 
place,” he said. “I think 
colored man want a woman 
should get a colored, and a w! 
get a white.” 

There is a lot of sex betwee 
the races in East Texas, he said 
he had heard. 

Did he rape Mrs. Jones? 
sir, I didn’t,” he said. 

He said she “ca'd me 
three days in 1958 and once when 
the back seat had clothes in 
told him he could sit up front 
said she behaved suggestively and 
asked if he was married (he said 
no) and if he had “ever went with 


No 


home 


He 


white women,” to which he 

lied, “No ma’am, never have. 

ver thought about it.” He said 

nughed at this. 

Williams said, she pulled 

up between two bridges; 

[ told her no.” She told him, 

i, if he ran she would holler 

was raped and they would 

and kill me.” He said he 

her this was not fair. She 

across toward him, he said, 

he opened the door “clear 

but he said she reached 

oss him and said if he did that 

again she would tear her clothes. 

Williams said, he told her, 

hate to do it, but I guess I 

Afterwards he said, she 

told him if he told, “it’s your neck, 
(Continued on Page 8) 








DANIEL LAMBASTS 
BUSINESS LOBBYISTS 


AUSTIN 

Gov. Price Daniel this week 
blasted as “false and distorted” a 
special telegram sent out to busi- 
nessmen by Ed Burris, executive 
vice president of the Texas Manu- 
facturing Assn., which warned 
that Daniel is favoring certain 
taxes on business. 


Daniel charged Burris “and 
other highly paid lobbyists” with 
trying to “place practically all 
the new tax burden directly on 
the people of Texas and none on 
the interstate corporations.” 


Daniel said: 

“Mr. Burris says that I urged 
rejection of the Senate version of 
HB 334 ‘because he, the Gover- 
nor, wants to put more taxes di- 
rectly on business.’ Now, Mr. Bur- 
ris knows full well that I stated 
other reasons for my objections, 
and that my main objections as 
to the direct business taxes con- 
tained in the bill were that they 
are written so as to be temporary 
(two years only), while the Sen- 
ate bill's taxes on the people are 
permanent. 


“The only two taxes levied di- 
rectly on business in the Senate 
tax bill are temporary, for two 
years only, while the taxes on 
individual purchases above 25c 
are made permanent. 


“This simply shows how com- 
pletely selfish and unfair some 
special interests and their lobby- 
ists can become in their anxiety 
to place practically all the new 





Senate Applies Freeze 
To Migrant Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1) 

House Bill 113, which would im- 
prove safety standards for the 
trucks used to carry the migrants 
from job to job, passed the House, 
but in the closing hours of the 
session still seemed far from ac- 
tion in the Senate. 


House Bill 500, which required 
the licensing of crew leaders and 
thereby regulations that would 
lessen exploitation of their semi- 
literate workers, as of Thursday 
had not even received a vote in 
the House. 


House Bill 17, which set the 
compulsory school attendance age 
at from six years to 16 years and 
made attendance for the full 
school term mandatory, a move 
that would keep more migrant 
children out of the fields and in 
the classroom, was passed by the 
House more than three months 
ego but still languishes in the 
Senate. 

House Bill 203 and Senate Bill 
176, duplicate legislation forbid- 
ding the issuance of work permits 
to children under the age of 14, 
has not yet received a vote in the 
House nor even a committee hear- 
ing in the Senate. 

Senate Bill 396, giving the State 
Department of Health authority 
to supervise housing for the 
health and safety of the mi- 
grants, was patched up with so 
many amendments and delayed 
so long that its sponsor, Sen. 
Abraham Kazen, said he may just 
wait for a fresh and stronger be- 
ginning next session. 

Col. Egon R. Tausch, executive 
director of the migrant labor 
council, said he could not under- 
stand what had happened. “Most 
of these bills received such favor- 
able reception in committee,” he 
said. “But then then, well, 
that’s the last you heard of them. 
It was fantastic. They just sort 
of disappeared.” 
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tax burden directly on the peo- 
ple of Texas and none of it on the 
interstate corporations. The TMA 
lobbyist is being unfair to the 
33,000 Texas corporations, some 
of them his own members, of 
smaller capital than his foreign 
and interstate companies. The 
Senate version, which Mr. Burris 
supports, would put a 22 per cent 
surtax on all corporations, in- 
cluding the 33,000 domestic com- 
panies for two years. My propos- 
al, which passed the House, would 
not increase the tax at all on 
wholly domestic companies but 
would make the 7,000 interstate 
and foreign companies pay on a 
two-factor formula which would 
put them more in line with what 
domestic companies are now pay- 
ing. 

“If wholly domestic Texas cor- 
porations come out of this fight 
in worse shape than the foreign 
and interstate corporations, it can 
be laid at the doorstep of Ed Bur- 
ris, the Texas Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and other highly paid 
lobbyists who are here looking 
out for the big out-of-state com- 
panies while the domestic cor- 
porations get soaked. 

“Burris says in his letter that 
the Governor will try ‘to force’ 
the Conference Committee to ac- 
cept ‘escheat tax amendments.’ 
What does he mean? He should 
know that the escheat enforce- 
ment bill is not a tax. It would 
simply bring in the money now 
due the State under present law, 
but held by banks, pipeline com- 
panies, and the like. Is the manu- 
facturers’ group against this, too? 
Pipeline companies belong to his 
organization but they have never 
joined the banks in opposing this 
bill in the past. 

“The whole Burris letter to the 
businessmen of Texas is just an- 
other lobbyist attempt to scare 
business people into thinking he 
and his organization are their 
only salvation and should be 
continued and paid accordingly. 

“Actually, the business commu- 
nity would fare a lot better if 
they sent people to Austin who 
would stay with the facts and 
realize that business should be 
willing to pay a fair share of any 
permanent tax program, as so 
many of our outstanding business 
leaders have agreed.” 

Text of the Burris lettergram: 
TAX BILL AT DANGER POINT 


H. B. 334 as passed by the Sen- 
ate was rejected by the House of 
Representatives and forced into 
a Conference Committee. 

The House was urged by the 
Governor to reject the Senate ver- 
sion because he, the Governor, 
wants to put more taxes directly 
on business. He used the threat 
of veto to force the House action. 

He will probably try to force 
the Conference Committee to: 

(1) Adopt two-way franchise 
tax formula, which would produce 
for the biennium about $16 mil- 
lion. 

(2) Accept additional taxes on 
natural gas, of not less than $15 
million. 

(3) Accept escheat tax amend- 
ments, $20 million. 

(4) And maybe gift taxes, of $4 
to 8 million. 

There is also pending a corpor- 
ation income tax of 4% per cent 
that could be injected, $50 million. 

These are just possibilities—but, 
remember: The Governor urged 
the House to reject the Senate 
version because there were not 
enough taxes levied directly 
against business . . . so the only 
purpose of the Conference Com- 
mittee was to bring this about. 
The Governor seemingly wants to 
write his version of the tax bill— 
so remember his proposals on 
this subject... 





Revenge Senate Conferees 
Holding Tax Line 


On Murray 
For Letter 


AUSTIN 

The Texas Senate, which is 
hard-shell in many matters 
but extremely thin-skinned to 
criticism, has apparently kill- 
ed the rehabilitation bill which 
passed the House with only one 
dissenting vote. 


And why did the Senate kill 
HB 6827 Apparently because 
young Rep. Murray Watson Jr., 
Mart, was s0 
to criticise that august body on 
the other side of the Capitol ro- 
tunda. 


In his May 11 “Legislative 
Newsletter,” distributed widely 
by Watson in his home district, 
he said duty impelled him to 
“spotlight the sorry scenes now 
being staged in the Texas Sen- 
ate.” 


He bemoaned that “filibusters 
and threats of filibusters have 
marred the dignity one would ex- 
pect in the distinguished chamber 
of the Texas Senate”—and thus, 
in one fell swipe, he dealt a slap 
in the face to Sens. Henry Gon- 
zalez, who made a brief filibuster 
and threatened a longer one 
against the sales tax bill, Abraham 
Kazen, who aided Gonzalez, Jep 
Fuller, who filibustered the redis- 
tricting bill, and Hubert Hudson, 
Wardlow Lane, and Bill Moore, 
all of whom were deep-chested 
talkers against the University of 
Houston bill. It also must have of- 
fended Sen. Charles Herring, for 
he filibustered against changing 
the name of North Texas State 
Teachers College to University of 
North Texas. 


That was a good start, having 
netted nearly one-fourth of the 
Senate on the one point, but Wat- 
son also had a couple of blanket 
condemnations handy, such as: 


“It has become apparent to 
many that the Senate has no in- 
tention of passing legislation reg- 
ulating the loan sharks, as we 
in the House did.” 


The senator for Watson's dis- 
trict is Jarrard Secrest, who, as a 
former agent for the FBI, knows 
something about counter-espion- 
age, and when he found out what 
Watson's newsletter said, Secrest 
went to work in his own fashion 
—running off copies of the news- 
letter, with some of the more in- 
flamatory passages underlined, 
and placing a copy on the desk of 
each Senator. 


Asked why he did it, Secrest 
smiled: “Well, my district was the 
only district Murray was circu- 
lating his letter in, and I thought 
some of the other senators might 
like to see it.” His smile became 
broader, “I thought they might 
even like to circulate it.” 


The effect was immediate. Sen. 
Crawford Martin said, “Yes, they 
got a little warm about it. I 
heard a number grumbling.” 


The word was going round that 
Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey, also of- 
fended by Watson’s message to 
the homefolks, had decided sim- 
ply not to let his rehabilitation 
bill be brought up for a vote, but 
Ramsey denied that he had any 
such plans. At this writing, 
though, the bill still hadn't come 
out from cover, and only two days 
remain in the session. 


HB would have set up @ 
Texas Rehabilitation Agency with 
the objective of providing medi- 
cal care, training in occupations, 
workshops for tutoring in the use 
of artificial arms and legs, and all 
the rest of the routine that goes 
into reconditioning an injured 
worker. BS. 


injudicious as|’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
out to do your horse-trading, you 
give him some authority and you 
back him up. 

“What have we got, a bunch of 
bears over there in the Senate, 
who we keep sending kids and 
they keep chewing ‘em up?” Nu- 
gent asked. 

It was mostly hard-core con- 

servatives who rallied behind 
Townsend’s motion, which failed, 
88-51. 
Then James came forward with 
the Daniel and Turman-backed 
compromise, containing the Penn- 
sylvania-type sales tax and two- 
factor franchise tax. “The burden 
is on us to come up with some 
solution to prevent a special ses- 
sion,” he said. The plan was “the 
best means of avoiding the im- 
passe.” 

But there was no enthusiasm 
in the chamber for the compro- 
mise proposal. Liberals, working 
the floor throughout the debate, 
opposed it because they did not 
think the two-factor franchise tax 
constituted a reasonable compro- 
mise. Conservatives did not like 
it because of the deductible fea- 
tures in the sales tax and because 
of the franchise tax. 

Franklin Spears, San Antonio 
liberal, was ready with an amend- 





ment embodying the Eckhardt 
natural gas tax, but when it be- 
came apparent that the resolution 
was doomed, it was not offered. 


Sensing the almost total lack of 
enthusiasm for the compromise 
resolution, James went into a 
huddle with Speaker Turman. He 
then announced he would with- 
draw the measure. 


The Senate version of 334 re- 
mains over the. weekend with the 
conference committee, but there 
is little likelihood of agrecment. 
That would mean that, in the 
waning hours of the regular ses- 
sion, the House would have one 
more chance to concur with the 
Senate bill. If it did, Daniel’s veto 
would likely be in the offing. 


In the event of a special session, 
conservatives are hoping that a 
sales tax could be passed again 
in the House and sent to the Sen- 
ate for certain approval. This, 
they feel, would put the pressure 
on the governor to let the tax 
bill become law without his sig- 
nature. Anti-sales taxers hope to 
form an effective coalition dur- 
ing the interim, and to rally be- 
hind Daniel's appeals to the peo- 
ple for a compromise measure 
with some degree of business 
taxation. Ww.M. 





Sit-In Measure 
Stalled in House 


By mustering 51 votes 
against a motion to suspend 
the rules and bring up the 
measure for final passage, the 
House this week killed for the 
session Rep. Lloyd Martin’s 
bill outlawing sit-ins. The vote 
fell far short of the needed 
two-thirds. 


It was late into the afternoon 
Tuesday when Martin rose to the 
front microphone to seek the sus- 
pension. His bill had been tenta- 
tively approved, 93-44, the previ- 
ous week. 


Martin, reiterating the theme 
of the bill’s proponents, briefly 
Stated that the measure was “de- 
signed to offer some protection 
to property rights in Texas.” 


Since it was a crowded suspen- 
sion day late in the _ session, 
Speaker Turman had limited de- 
bate to several minutes, and Rep. 
Charles Whitfield of Houston de- 
livered the only major broadside 
against the bill. 

“We've waited until the last 
five or six days of this session 
without going off and acting like 
the legislature of Louisiana and 
Alabama,” Whitfield said. “We've 
almost made it. Let’s keep this 
bill off the record and off our 
conscience. 

“When I look out across this 
floor,” he said, “I notice there's 
not a single one of you who at 
one time or other hasn’t been a 
member of some minority group— 
Irishmen, Swedes, Krauts, right 
down the line, it hasn't been 
many years since each of us was 
a minority group in this country. 
Why, I can tell you Irishmen 
what it was like for your fore- 
fathers back in Boston. 





“The melting pot has been melt- 
ing for years,” Whitfield said. 
“We're now going through the 
last hurdle when men will be 
treated with dignity.” 

Rep. David Read, Big Spring, 
took the back microphone to com- 
plain, “We're not setting out a 
particular race in this bill.” It 
was a measure to protect property 
owners against disorder, he said. 

Whitfield argued that there are 
provisions in the present penal 
code adequate to protect property 
rights. “The racial overtones of 
this bill are quite obvious,” he 
said. “Let’s don’t put ourselves in 
a ridiculous situation like Louisi- 
ana,” he concluded. 

The House board flashed §&7- 
51, 14 votes short of the neces- 
sary two-thirds. 

The bill would have made it 
illegal for a person to stay in a 
private establishment after the 
owner made clear his desire for 
the person to leave. It would also 
have illegalized anyong staying in 
a business “as a means of protest” 
against the owner’s policies. The 
fine range went to $250. 
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Bribery Talk 


Moore Halts New 
Try for Shark Bill 


AUSTIN 

A climate of economic an- 
archy which allows loan 
sharks to charge up to 1,500 
per cent interest a year and 
which permits the loan shark 
industry as a whole to rake in 
an estimated $50 million a year 
was perpetuated this week 
when Sen. Bill Moore and his 
allies successfully blocked any 
last ditch effort to pass a bill 
regulating the industry. 

Until recently it looked like big- 
volume small loan companies 
would push through their type of 
legislation (Obs. May 13 and May 
20). But bringing the session to 
an end without the passage of 
any regulatory legislation is clear- 
ly a victory for the small-small 
loan companies, who will un- 
doubtedly feel the tightest squeeze 





when regulations are passed. 
Little has been heard for the 
past four months about legisla- 
tion that would favor no particu- 
lar area of the loan industry but 
would simply protect the borrow- 
er from exploitation. An interest 
ceiling of 36 per cent has gener- 
ally been denounced by the legis- 
lators as impractical, although 
more than 30 states operate their 
loan industries with that ceiling. 


with the loan shark bills, watered 
down as they were, still bottled 
up in the Senate state affairs 
committee. 

Moore publicly vowed earlier 
in the session that he would kill 
the regulatory loan measure, and 
he proved good to his word when 
he sponsored a fireman’s pension 
bill that consumed so much of 
the committee’s time (an esti- 
mated six hours) through a seem- 
ingly endless parade of witnesses 
that the loan shark debate sim- 
ply had no chance to re-open. 
Unimpressed 

Moore, senator from Bryan who 
has been accused of being a loan 
shark lawyer, further beclouded 
the issue when he circulated the 
story that he had an affidavit 
purporting to prove that someone 
had overheard someone else dis- 
cussing a big payoff by the loan 
shark lobby. 

But Moore refused to show the 
Observer the sworn statement 
which he said he had. He said his 
reason was that he wanted to 
save it “for the proper time.” 
Later the Observer again tried to 
get Moore to open up, but by now 
he had moved to a much firmer 
position, refusing even to discuss 
his role in the fight. 

Newsmen covering the Senate, 
while plainly willing to believe in 
the existence of payoffs, did not 
appear greatly impressed with 
Moore’s evidence. 

They were teased into more in- 
terest by another dispenser of the 
innuendo, Sen. Culp Krueger, who 
a week earlier had slipped in the 
remark that there was “a lot of 
lettuce floating around.” But at 
this writing he still hadn't backed 
up the charge. 

Reporters hardly expected 
Krueger or any other senator to 
name names. Tell-no-evil is & 





well-known regulation of the Sen- 
ate “club.” 

Small-small loan companies, 
small loan companies, and their 
variants—out-of-state chains, in- 
state chains, and in-state inde- 
pendents—all have a rich stake in 
whatever legislation is written. 


Brief Hope 

Not once since the session be- 
gan did it really look like unbi- 
ased legislation would be passed 
to regulate the industry. The Criss 
Cole bill in the House was admit- 
tedly written to favor the large- 
volume small loan companies; in 
fact, these companies were con- 
sulted about the writing of the 
bill. 

But by the time the Senate sub- 
committee of the .state affairs 
committee got through re-writing 
the Cole bill, it was hard to tell 
which segment of the industry 
was most favored. The rates— 
ranging up to 900 per cent per 
annum, counting all charges — 
clearly would have kept all the 
sharks pretty well fed. 


That bill was, after a sham bat- 
tle on the floor of the Senate, re- 
committed to the subcommittee 
last week. This week there was 
& momentary upsurge of hope 
that entirely new legislation 
might emerge—a bill to tightly 
regulate by license and potential 
penalties, and to keep the inter- 
est down in the vicinity of 36 per 
cent a year. 

At least the hope was high 
enough that Professor Harvey 
Davis, of the SMU law faculty 
and chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Texas Commit- 
tee to Eliminate the Loan Shark 
Evil, traveled to Austin to be on 
hand in case his advice was 
needed. 


On hand also were Ned Fritz, 
Dallas attorney and _ another 
leader in the anti-shark fight, and 
several assistants attorney gen- 
eral. 


When it became clear that 
Moore and his cohorts were again 
going to kill the legislation by 
neglect, these experts began drift- 
img away, with Davis the last to 
leave. 


Before he left Thursday, he had 
placed with Sen. Dorsey Harde- 
man, chairman .of the loan bill 
subcommittee, what he considered 
an excellent measure: with the 
regulations of the Cole bill, but 
licensing companies only up 
through loans of $1,000 (thus elim- 
inating the temptation of bring- 
ing banks under the regulation), 
and holding interest to three per 
cent a month on loans up to $200, 
two per cent a month on loans of 
$200 to $300, one per cent a month 
on loans of $300 to $500, and four- 
fifths of one per cent a month on 
loans of $500 ot $1,000. 


Sen. Hubert Hudson, originally 
one of the most outspoken foes of 
the Cole bill, now said he would 
go along with these rates. Davis 
said Hudson had even offered to 
introduce his “model” bill, as had 
Sen. Martin Dies. But such of- 
fers mean nothing for this ses- 
sion. 


Gov. Price Daniel has said he 
will include loan shark legisla- 
tion on the calendar of his special 
session. Until the legislature pass- 
es new regulations and rates for 
the industry, the shark heyday 
will continue, with the compa- 
nies ostensibly bound by a ceil- 
ing of 10 per cent interest a year, 
but with practically every firm 
openly violating the law, charg- 
ing whatever interest the market 
will bear. BS. 





Gas Bill Misses by Three 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tracts. Last year the four pro- 
duced 15 per cent more gas than 
the previous year and made 8 per 
cent higher profits, he said. “Let’s 
reach them before our great re- 
sources are exhausted,” he de- 
clared. 

“With Texas gas selling at 12.4 
cents, those same companies pro- 
ducing most of the gas in Texas 
also contract for Canadian gas at 
26.5 cents,” he argued. 

Eckhardt then went into much 
legal detail to defend the consti- 
tutionality of his bill. Comparing 
his tax with the 1959 severance 
beneficiary levy declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Texas Supreme 
Court, he said his bill “avoids 
the vice of the severance benefi- 
ciary tax by limiting the tax im- 
pact to the dedicated reserves 
producer. The courts held that 
the attempt in the 1959 bill to tax 
pipelines “downstream” from pro- 
duction was a burden on inter- 
state commerce. His bill taxes 
extraction at the point of produc- 
tion only, he said. 


Texas gas producers are in dire 
straits, Eckhardt argued, “but the 
gas pipelines are in no trouble at 
all. The Senate version of HB 
334 will place the whole burden 
on the troubled Texas producers. 
This is a far juster bill than any 
bill that would tax production.” 


‘Keen and Tricky’ 


Ehrle, wearing sunglasses be- 
cause of an eye infection, provided 
the main opposition. “This is a 
very keen and tricky piece of leg- 
islation. Eckhardt simply changed 
the name from the severance ben- 
eficiary tax of last session. Al- 
though his approach is somewhat 
different, the same _ reasoning 
would apply.” He charged that 
the bill was unconstitutional. 

The Eckhardt bill, Ehrle said, 
“not only taxes gas in interstate 
commerce, but also tends to fix 
gas prices and to raise them for 
the Eastern consumer. The U.S. 
Supreme Court, he said, has tra- 
ditionally favored the Eastern 
consumer “rather than Texas pro- 
ducers and the people of Texas.” 

Jim Markgraf, moderate from 
Scurry who stated he had worked 
in the oil and gas industry for 12 
years, challenged Ehrie’s legal 
argument. “In all honesty and 
truthfulness, don’t you think this 
bill is in fact constitutional?” he 
asked. “This persistent sugges- 
tion that taxing natural gas is 
unconstitutional is merely an at- 
tempt to confuse the issue and 
prevent any taxes on a multi- 
million dollar industry.” 

Marshall Bell, San Antonio con- 
servative, suggesting that the at- 
torney general be called on for an 
opinion on constitutionality, com- 
plained that the state still hasn’t 
paid off the debts incurred when 
the 1951: gas-gathering tax was 
declared unconstitutional. 

Opposing Ehrie’s motion to 
postpone the bill until Monday, 
the last day of the session, Eck- 
hardt said, “It escapes me what 
Ehrie’s arguments are. If this is 
unconstitutional now, it'll be un- 
constitutional next Monday, and 
the people he seems to be inter- 
ested in won't be affected any- 
way. 

“If we're going to give the Sen- 
ate some idea that this House 
isn’t solely interested in taxing 
the little fellow, but also those 
interests making the largest prof- 
its in Texas, then vote against 
this postponement.” 

Eckhardt said the House should 
use the experiences of previous 
mistakes in natural gas taxation. 
“I've given every ounce of my 
ability to drawing up a constitu- 
tional tax,” he said, Able lawyers, 
he said, have studied every aspect 
of gas legislation passed by the 
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legislature “to find out precisely 
what the courts will accept. 

“If you’re a lawyer in the real 
tradition of the law, you should 
read the court decisions, study 
them carefully, and try to draft 
a constitutional bill. In 
sense this bill meets the require 
ments of previous cases. If Mr 
Ehrile believes this is the same 
tax as the severance beneficiary 
he’s likely to meet a very surpris 
ing situation when he gets to 
briefin 
constitutionality.” 

Eckhardt moved to table Ehrle’s 
motion to postpone. He lost by a 
72-56 vote. 


4 

Go Scot Free’ 

Speaking directly on the post 
ponement motion, Franklir 


Spears, San Antonio liberal, said 
he had studied the Eckhardt bill 
carefully. “In my opinion as 


lawyer, this is constitutional—it's 
answered all the objections of the 
Mr. 


court decisions. Ehrle isn’t 





wanting to postpone this bill, he’s 


every 


the whole question of | 


| Amarillo; 


stewart 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


trying to kill it, as we all know.| 


“This is the most ingenious bill 
to tax natural gas I've ever seen 
Spears declared. “This House has 
the right to express to the con 


ference committee its opinion on | 


a tax on pipelines. To vote for 
postponement constitutes a_ re 
fusal to face the issue.” 

“Where's the keystone of 
free privete enterprise system 
in the producer or in the big com 
pany making increasing profits 
every year?” he asked. 

Max Carriker, liberal from Roby, 
argued, “If we postpone this bill, 
we're saying to the people of 
Texas who've demanded a tax on 





the long pipelines for years that) 
we're going to pass a sales tax) 
on you and not even consider a} 


tax on the pipelines. We're not 
even going to consider it,” he an 
grily charged. 

Spears then added, “We're will 
ing to tax the people and let the 
gas pipelines go scot free.” 

After Ehrle reiterated his alle- 
gations of  unconstitutionality 
freshman liberals Charles Wilson 
of Trinity and Neil Caldwell of 
Alvin made closing remarks. Wil 
son, wearing a pair of large 
rimmed sunglasses, said he 
“to meet Ehrle on equal grounds 
He charged Ehrie with opposing 
the corporate income tax, which 
had twice been postponed. “You 
didn’t doubt the constitutionality 
of that tax,” Wilson said. “You 
were opposed to it because of the 
people it taxes.” 

Caldwell drew laughter when 
he demanded of Ehrie that “the 
real Carmine de Sapio stand up.” 

On the direct vote on postpone 
ment, the tally was 64 for, 61 
against. 

‘ Voting against the motion to 
postpone: 

Alaniz, San Antonio; Andrews 
Aransas Pass; Bailey, Cisco; Bar 
low, San Antonio; Bass, DeKalb; 
Burgess, Nacogdoches; Caldwell, 
Alvin; Cannon, Mexia; Carriker 


rose 








| Roby; Cole, Greenville; Collins, 
| Newton; Cory, Victoria; Cotten, 
Weatherford; Crews, Conroe; 
Curington, Corsicana; Dewey, 
Bryan; Duff, Ferris; Dungan, Mc- 
Kinney; Eckhardt, Houston; 
Fletcher, Luling. 

Gladden, Fort Worth; Glass, 


Jacksonville; Guffey, El Campo; 
Haring, Goliad; Harrington, Port 
Arthur; .Haynes, Vidor; Hinson, 
Mineola; Hollowell, Grand Saline; 
Sherman; Isaacks, El 
Johnson, San _ Antonio; 
Austin; Korioth, Sherman; 
Longoria, Edinburgh; McGregor, 
El Paso; Markgraf, Scurry; Mul- 
Alice; Niemeyer, Knippa; 
Temple; Preston, Paris; 
Frankston; Quiiliam, Lub- 
Rapp, Raymondville; Rich- 


Hughes, 
Paso; 


Jones 


Pearcy 
Price 


DOCK 


ards Huntsville; Richardson, 
Fort Worth. 
Rosas, El Paso; Sandahl, Aus- 


tin; Schram, Taylor; Smith, San 
Smith, Beaumont; 
San Antonio; Springer, 
Stewart, Galveston; 


Antonio; 
spears 


A 


Wichita Falls; Ward, 
Glen Rose; Watson, Mart; Wells, 
Tulia; Whitfield, Houston; Wil- 
son, Trinity; Woods, Waco; Yezak, 
Bremond. 
Paired against postponement: 
Green, Fort Worth; Kennard, Fort 
Worth; Leaverton, Evant; Mc- 


Coppin, Texarkana; Roberts, Hills- 
boro; Struve, Campbellton. 
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The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Belch by William L. Shirer. 
Here for.the first time is thé 
complete. story of Hitler’s em- 
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The Allied demand for 
Gneonditional surrender pro- 
duced, when the war was over 
and before the Nazis could de- 
stroy their files, an 
hour-to-hour record of thé 
nightmare empire. The record 
includes testimony of Nazi 
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camp inmates, diaries of offi- 
cial, transcripts of secret con- 
ferences, army orders, private 
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conquer the world. 
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years sifting this massive doc- 
umentation and has 
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Drawing 


Openly beholden to the wealth that 
still maintains its grip on our state 
government, gerrymandered beyond 
reason to stifle needed reform, smug 
and complacent before the accumu- 
lating needs of a growing state, the 
Texas Senate this session lives up to 
its quaint old tradition. At one point 
this week, Senators Hudson and Krue- 
ger laughed and bantered in friendly 
debate for an hour over whether non- 
resident brewers should pay a state 
fee. The ploy, as all their colleagues 
knew, was to delay as long as possi- 
ble before the state affairs committee 
could meet at the end of the regular 
day; the later the committee met, the 
less chance the loan shark bill might 
have of being brought out again. 
Other senators leaped and laughed 
like hairy satyrs at an orgy. The 
same atmosphere persisted all day, 
even when Moore, the great loan 
sharker, threatened, and even began, 
a modest little filibuster. 

But even if the good senators had 
conducted their business in brisk 
fashion, what did the business con- 
sist of ?—deciding the jurisdiction of 
notaries public, diverting bodies for 
medical science, doing something or 
other about baccalaureate degrees. All 
this monumental trivia while migrant 
labor bills rotted for lack of a hear- 
ing, while safety bills rotted even for 
lack of a sponsor, while the Senate 
tax conferees held their own against 
the House in defense of the Eastern 
corporations and pipelines, while the 
very air in the chamber seemed stale 
for want of some clean, fresh breeze. 


It becomes increasingly clear with 
each passing session that the Texas 
Senate is the greatest bulwark in the 
state to meaningful and responsible 
states’ rights. This session alone it 
has killed so much good legislation 
we have lost count. It is so far out of 
the main stream of American con- 
servatism that even the voice of old 
Bob Taft’s ghost speaks in another 
language. It should be recognized pre- 
cisely for what it is, our Texas Sen- 
ate: a tired, sad, and somewhat ludi- 
crous anachronism. 

No doubt about it, the Senate has 
drawn the line on the tax issue. Sat- 
isfied with having passed a tax bill 
that includes a two per cent general 
sales tax and increased taxes on Texas 
natural gas producers and Texas bus- 
inesses, Messrs. Lane, Hardeman, 
Creighton, Reagan, and Fuller would 


the Lie 


hardly turn an ear to the compromise 
proposals of the House conferees. The 
House boys brought up a deductible 
sales tax, a Pennsylvania-type sales 
tax, a gas pipelines tax on the East- 
ern majors, a corporate income tax, a 
shift in the franchise burden more on 
businesses quartered outside of Texas. 
They would have none of it. 

They refused to budge an inch, 
even when Gov. Daniel had briskly 
warned, time and again; he would 
veto their version of HB 334. To hell 
with the people, the governor, the 
House! The Senate, they must have 
mused, will endure forever. 

Or will it? Let no one forget that 
31 senators, all 31, are up for re- 
election in 1962. 

That some sort of tax compromise 
is necessary there can be no doubt, 
but if the House and the governor 
level their sights too low in dealing 
with the Senate, not only will they 
have failed in their responsibility as 
an elective body more sensitive to the 
will of the electorate, the rewards of 
a major turnover in that placid green 
chamber might go for naught. Above 
all, a tax bill that is fair to the peo- 
ple—not merely to the pipelines and 
the corporations—must be enacted 
into law. 


Despite his egregious mistake this 
week in trying to go with a timid 
compromise package containing the 
Pennsylvania-style sales tax and the 
two-factor franchise tax, Gov.’ Daniel 
has remained firm in his denuncia- 
tion of those interests which have 
traditionally used the Senate as their 
chief fulcrum. This week he repeated 
his charges against “‘completely self- 
ish and unfair selfish interests” which 
wish “to place practically all the new 
tax burden directly on the people of 
Texas and none of it on the inter- 
state corporations.” He knows where 
the enemy lies; he has fought the 
Senate before. 

As we go to press it seems almost 
certain that the conference commit- 
tee will remain divided and that a 
special session in July is likely. So 
let it be. It will be a sad day when 
the Senate can dictate a tax bill to 
the people of Texas. The House and 
the governor, in coalition, should ac- 
cept nothing less than a tax package 
that includes a $10 deductible, a pipe- 
lines tax, and a corporate income tax. 
Let the good Senate squirm as before 
in the wilting heat of July. 


Any ps 


Last Saturday in the House, 56 
representatives voted not to table a 
motion by Reed Quilliam of Lubbock 
to concur with Senate amendments 
to HB 334. Those amendments, as we 
all know by now, include: 

@ a two per cent general retail 
sales tax. 

@® an increase in the present nat- 
ural gas tax on Texas producers. 

®@ an increase in the business fran- 
chise tax under its present formula— 
not under the new two-factor formula 
passed by the House earlier in the 
session to ease the tax burden on 
home-based Texas industry. 


There was another vote in the 
House Monday, on the Eckhardt tax 
on dedicated reserves of natural gas. 
Its impact would have been on those 
large Eastern pipelines which pur- 
chase, under long-term contracts, the 
cheapest gas in the United States, 
continuing each year to register soar- 


Adams (Lubbock) 
Adams (Mt. Pleasant) 
Allen (Longview) 
Atwell (Dallas) 
Banfield (Rosenberg) 
Barnes (DeLeon) 
Bartram (New 


Garrison (Houston) 
Gibbens (Breckenridge) 
Glusing (Kingsville) 
Grover (Houston) 
Harding (San Angelo) Pipk 
Heatly (Paducah) 
Braunfels) Hughes (Dallas) 


ing profits. There would have been 
no tax increase whatever on Texas 
producers, large numbers of whom 
are now in trouble. 


Sixty-four members of the House 
voted to postpone the Eckhardt tax 
—in effect, to kill it for the session. 


We are publishing a roster of those 
53 representatives who have voted 
to saddle the people of Texas with 
a general sales tax, who have voted 
to increase the tax on Texas natural 
gas producers, who have voted to in- 
crease an inequitable franchise tax 
which discriminates against domestic 
businesses while extending the pres- 
ent tax haven for the large inter-state 
corporations—and who have voted 
against a token $15 million tax bill 
on the Eastern pipeline companies. 


Can the issue be drawn more clear- 
ly? Can there be any doubt where 
their interests lie? 


Nugent (Kerrville) 
Oliver (Port Neches) 
Osborn (Muleshoe) 
Parsons (Henderson) 
in (Brownsville) 
Ratcliff (Dallas) 
Read (Big Spring) 


Bell (San Antonio) James (Dallas) Roberts (Lamesa) 

Blaine (El Paso) Jarvis (Tyler) Shipley (Houston) 

Butler (Kenedy) Johnson (Dallas) Slack (Pecos) a 
Connell (Wichita Falls) Jones (Dallas) Slider (Naples) 

Cook (Odessa) Johnson (Temple) Snelson (Midland) 

Crain (Ringgold) Latimer (Abilene) Spilman (McAllen) 

Ehrie (Childress) Lewis (Dallas) Thurman (Anson) 
Fairchild (Center) Martin (Normangee) Thurmond (Del Rio) 


Floyd (Houston) 
Foreman (Austin) 


Miller (Houston) 
Mutscher (Brenham) 
Wilson (Amarill 


Tunnell (Tyler) 
Walker (Cleveland) 
o) 





























The Williams Case 


AUSTIN 

When I left the prison at Hunts- 
ville after interviewing Charles El- 
bert Williams on Death Row and 
came out again into the world of 
daily concerns, a queer quiet envel- 
oped me. As I drove into Huntsville 
aboard the slippery pavement, went 
into the cafe, ordered a bow! of chili, 
I think I heard nothing, heard noth- 
ing at all, for perhaps half an hour. 
It was as though death and that 
frightened human had deafened me. 

I saw a car of college lovers drive 
past, and in the cafe, two others, her 
face a long, radiant triangle set off 
by billowing brown hair at her shoul- 
ders. They did not seem real; or, they 
seemed trivial. I did not respond to 
the mass living possibilities. Death 
had sobered me: the skeleton within 
our social life. 


Iw THE WILLIAMS CASE 
are embodied most of the wrongs and 
unfairnesses of capital punishment. 

Williams is a Negro. He signed a 
confession that the had raped a white 
woman. In East Texas a Negro ac- 
cused of raping a white woman has 
two strikes against him. Convicted, 
he has three. The human community 
is inconsistent in the application of 
punishment and therefore ought to 
restrain itself from exacting death. 


Williams did not have any money, 
so he could not hire Percy Foreman. 
Therefore, the court appointed two 
lawyers to defend him. Williams al- 
leges they did not confer with him 
enough. They made no move for a 
change of venue to get the case out 
of the angry community where the 
offense was charged. Their defense 
was perfunctory, and after an idle 
motion for a retrial, they were ready 
to drop the case without an appeal. 

Williams alleged to one of the law- 
yers before the trial the woman con- 
sented to the intercourse. He was ad- 
vised by his counsel to keep his mouth 
shut and hope for the best. There- 
fore, the jury did not hear the sub- 
stance of his defense or anything at 
all from him except his “not guilty.” 

Perhaps the lawyers were right— 
perhaps, in East Texas, a jury of 
whites would be infuriated by testi- 
mony from a Negro man that a white 
woman had consented to sex with 
him. The point is that different law- 


yers and different courtroom tactics 
and circumstances can cause different 
verdicts in the same case. In a sys- 
tem so open to chance, to emotions, to 
accidents, the state ought not take a 
life and close all doors on error. 


In appeals that have been turned 
down one after another, Williams’ 
present lawyer has come forward 
with statements from Williams that 
he was beaten before he signed a con- 
fession and that the woman consent- 
ed. Williams is now making an all-out 
plea of innocent. Whatever the truth, 
doubt about his guilt will be buried 
with him. 


On May 19th he was scheduled to 
be electrocuted. Ordinarily his final 
appeal to the Supreme Court would 
have caused a delay. However, the 
appeal was not completed; transcript 
had not reached the Supreme Court, 
and by the time this was realized the 
morning of May 18th, it was too late 
to get one up before the execution. 
The board and the Governor could 
have sent Williams to his death. They 
did not because they did not want to 
be party to capital punishment by 
technicality. Matters of life and death 
ought not to depend on the where- 
abouts of a trial transcript, yet such 
questions are inherent in the law. 
The only way the state can avoid de- 
ciding to end lives on technicalities is 
to stop ending lives altogether. 


Reasons, REASONS; and 
there are many more why capital 
punishment should be abolished. But 
the main one is still ahead of us in the 
Williams case. He is a 20-year-old boy 
who has never had a home. His par- 
ents were not married. If he is exe- 
cuted, the state can be proud, can it 
not, that it has used its majestic 
power to kill him? 


An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, a life for a rape. 
Why not give the boy a chance at 
a new trial in a neutral venue, or 
rehabilitation during a long stretch 
in prison? Why take the one act he is 
convicted of as a point in time and 
space which utterly blackens him in 
the eyes of society forever? 
Who wiil come to. Huntsville to 
watch the state’s proud handiwork? 
R.D. 


‘Babies Without Milk’ 





OBSERVER NOTEBOOK 


AUSTIN 

One fourth of all Texas households 
have spendable incomes of less than 
$2,500 a year. These incomes are be- 
low the normal subsistence level. 

Another 22.1 per cent of Texas 
households have spendable incomes 
of $2,500 to $4,000. Most of them 
live at the level of bare subsistence. 

This means that consumption sales 
to almost half of the people in Texas 
cannot be increased. “Most of these 
families live in austerity and perpetu- 
al depression.” 

(Source: The report of Governor 
Daniel’s finance advisory commission, 
quoting Sales Management, Inc.) 

Do you understand the economic 
facts of life for Texas independent 
oilmen? Most outsiders do not. It is 
obvious that if .the independents 
could carve out their own policy posi- 
tions, they would defeat the Texas 
railroad commissioners, for restrict- 
ing Texas production to eight or nine 
days. The Commission does this sim- 
ply because it is subordinate to the 
major oil companies, which do not 
want high Texas production because 
their production in other states and 
other nations is more profitable. 

Why, then, do the independents 
fail to speak out? Because of ‘‘farm- 
outs.” Many of them depend on the 
-major companies for lucrative drilling 
subcontracts. If they get cut off the 
majors’ list, they’re like babies with- 
out mother’s milk. 

In this light, the keynote address 
of R. L. “Bob” Foree, the Dallas in- 
dependent, at the Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Assn. 
convention in Midland this month has 
breached the gentleman’s agreement 
euphemistically called “industry un- 
ity.” He threatened the majors but 
did not lay into them; he was saying, 
it seems, ‘Make us mad enough and 
we'll call the cops” (which the inde- 
pendents, after all, could do.) 

If you are interested in some of 
the real issues of the oil business, 
follow along Foree’s thinking the 
next few paragraphs: 

“It seems to me, more clearly than 
at any previous time in memory, in- 
dependents are confronted with that 
basic question: To what extent do 
they go their own way? To what ex- 
tent is it in the interests of the inde- 
pendents to avail themselves of public 
and governmental sentiment favoring 
the small businessman? .. . 

“Whether . . . we choose to arrive 
at some reasonable size for the peg 
of (federal gas price) decontrol .. . 
should be decided by ourselves and 
not by the major oil companies. Their 
encouragement to some of our mem- 
bers to have nothing to do with de- 
control by size might have been made 
in their own particular interest. 





Apologies to Byron 


AUSTIN 

Two weeks ago the Observer in a 
page four editorial published a list 
of 56 members of the Texas House 
who voted both for the sales tax and 
for postponement of the corporate 
income and dedicated reserves natural 
gas tax. Of the 56, the names of those 
representatives who have also voted 
against the escheats bill, the revised 
franchise tax, and the loophole bill 
were printed in bold-face. These were 
the people, the editorial argued, “‘who 
should be allowed to return to Austin 
only for football games and PTA con- 
ventions.” 


Rep. Byron Tunnell, Tyler Tory, 
has complained to the Observer that 
his name should have been printed 
in bold-face also. A quick check con- 
firmed that he had, indeed, voted for 
the sales tax and for postponement 
of the corporate income tax and the 
natural gas tax, and against the loop- 
hole bill, the escheats bill, and the 
revised franchise tax. We regret the 
error, and are most pleased to make 
the correction herewith: 

Byron Tunnell, Tyler 


“If you followed the testimony 
given in Washington this past week 
by major oil companies, you would 
find very little similarity in their 
recommendations. It appeared that 
each put paramount recommenda- 
tions that would fit its own particu- 
lar interest ... 

“Further evidence that others are 
taking short-term views is the case 
of the originator of the cut in East 
Texas crude (oil) price. I have rea- 
son to believe that the cut was insti- 
tuted . . . because it was one of the 
factors in determining the price that 
they would pay for Venezuelan crude 
oil. And even though this company 
enjoyed a 70.4 per cent increase in 
its net earnings the first quarter of 
61... it has not restored the price. 
. . » So maybe it becomes imperative 
that we speak only for ourselves. . . 

“There are really only three states 
which prorate (control production 
according) to demand—Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas. There is no hope 
in getting other states to adopt simi- 
lar proration laws . .. The real an- 
swer lies in more responsible action 
by top management of leading inter- 
state purchasers. .. . 

“The monopoly implications of in- 
terstate purchasers seeking to keep 
allowables down in states which have 
a large number of independents and 
seeking to produce as much as possi- 
ble where they own the oil (are) very 
obvious. I attended a (Texas Rail- 
road) Commission hearing in Austin 
in June of last year where the suc- 
cessful requests were for eight days. 
A few days later, I was in the great 
state of Wyoming and toured an oil- 
field there where wells were being 
produced with Reda pumps—no wa- 
ter, just 800 barrels of oil per day— 
and this oil was being purchased by 
one of the Texas eight-day nomina- 
are 

“If the interstate purchasers real- 
ly want to avoid federal proration 
and attacks by state legislators on 
market demand proration, they had 
better review their thinking and 
change their policies, because the 
Antitrust Division of the U.S. Justice 
Department is definitely interested in 
this purchase system . . . The Anti- 
trust Division would welcome a com- 
plaint from independents on this sub- 
; ae 

“The statements of various major 
companies brag about their strides 
toward greater  self-sufficiency—a 
way of saying that there is no need 
for independent producers. The mon- 
opoly implications here are apparent 
also... 

“If we ever decided to go all-out 
for ourselves, as some majors seem 
to be doing, we may not benefit long- 
range, but the large integrated com- 
petitors will discover that they have 
a lot to lose. 

“There are quite a few things that 
we might and could do. We could join 
an attack on foreign tax credits—We 
could join an attack on foreign deple- 
tion—We could formally file an anti- 
trust complaint on purchase practices 
—We could ask that the Government 
subsidize independent domestic pro- 
ducers; it is being done for the do- 
mestic refiners. 

“If we fail to get along, I ask you 
whether we should not seriously re- 
consider our policy of going along.” 





Basic facts file for Texas politi- 
cians: 

The federal census bureau reports 
that Texas has the second largest 
Negro population in the Union. New 
York is first with 1,415,511; Texas 
second with 1,187,125, an increase of 
209,667 from 1950. Total Texas popu- 
lation: 9,579,677. The census bureau 
said that more than one fifth of 
Houston's total population is Negro, 
215,037, or 22.9 per cent of the city’s 
total population of 938,219. Houston 
ranks 10th among major cities in 
Negro population; Dallas is 14th with 
129,242, or 19 per cent of its total 
population; San Antonio is 17th with 
41,605, or 7.1 per cent. 


“We Don’t Want No Troublemakers From 
The United States” 


* * 


Away from the Confederacy? 





There Was 


AUSTIN 


As the newsboys brought in the 
Tuesday afternoon editions bearing 
their dark streamers about Mont- 
gomery, Rep. Lloyd Martin of Nor- 
mangee strolled over to the front 
microphone to try to get his anti- 
sit-in bill through final passage. 


Only several days before, Martin 
got the necessary two-thirds on sus- 
pension to pass the measure to third 
reading. To suspend the rules this 
time, he again needed two-thirds. 





TAM 


In one of the most important ac- 
tions of this sad and fruitless Fifty- 
seventh, he was voted down. 


One liberal member said later, “It 
looks like we can win on anything 
when the opposition needs two- 
thirds.” After a brilliant piece of 
homespun oratory by Charlie Whit- 
field of Houston, the vote was 87-51, 
14 short for suspension. 


When the vote flashed on the 
board, there was a still moment in 
the chamber. Then, sponstaneously, 
from all corners of the chamber, there 
were shouts and applause. An East 
Texas member who had voted with 
Martin joined in. Some of the report- 
ers sitting around the press table 
looked at one another and smiled. 





Applause 





They } ould not have hap- 
pened five years ago. 

One-third of the Texas House of 
Representatives went on_ record 
against a thinly-disguised discrimi- 
nation bill—and perhaps 15 others 
wanted te against it and did not, 
including one young representative 
who had left the chamber after the 
vote last week, crying angrily. 

There was talk later about the 
member ‘dangerous” districts 
who had the urage to vote no: Har- 
ing of Goliad; Harrington of Port 
Arthur; Korioth of Sherman; Lack 
of Kountze; Nugent of Kerrville; and 
from the large cities, Gladden, Green, 
Kennard Richardson of Fort 
Worth Whitfield, Floyd, and 
Eckhardt of Houston. 

Althougl may have taken a sus- 
pension vote prove it, in moments 
like Tuesday’s we may assure our- 
selves Texas is moving away 
from onfederacy. W.M. 

ANOTHER AWARD! 

Texas Observer Ltd., in its an- 
nouncement last week of 12 Oscar- 
winners in the 1961 Texas House of 
Representatives, did not disclose one 
other important award. It is herewith 
announced 

The D.A.R. Revolutionary of the 


Year Award goes to Mrs. Myra Ban- 
field of Rosenberg. 


Mrs. Banfield will receive a copy 
of Thomas Paine’s Common Sense 
and a pink corsage. 
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Texas’ Love Affair with States’ Rights 


John Bainbridge, in a New 
Yorker series on Texas, devot- 
ed most of his April 22 install- 
ment to the state’s political cul- 
ture, including some penetrat- 
ing insights into the curious 
Texas ambivalence on “federal 
aid.” We excerpt his article in 
two parts._—Ed.) 

NEW YORK 

In their talent for self-de- 
ception, Americans have few 
peers. ‘“‘Nowhere, surely, is the 
superiority of American know- 
how more evident than in our 
use of hypocrisy,” William S. 


White, veteran Washington 
correspondent, Pulitzer Prize 
winner, and native of De 


Leon, Texas, observed a while 
ago in beginning a Harper’s 
essay straightforwardly titled 
“The American Genius for Hy- 
pocrisy.” 

Though this form of know-how 
is hardly an American monopoly 
(“There's nothing commoner in 
life than hypocrisy,” another Tex- 
an, J. Frank Dobie, has said), we 
have turned the practice of con- 
ning ourselves into an art. 

And: Texans, being Super- 
Americans, have perfected it. 
Thus, when the poet George Cabot 
Lodge asks, “Was there ever such 


an, anomaly as the American 
man?” the answer is, “Yes, the 
Super-American man.” Consider 


his love affair with the doctrine 
of states’ rights, a term that, like 
“Mother” or “The Alamo,” can 
make moist his eyes. To listen to 
his passionate public utterances, 
one would think he not only orig- 
inated the doctrine but stood as 
its sole and beleaguered protector. 

Thus, when Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller made his swing 
through the region in 1959, the 
Houston Post headlined its story 
of his visit “Rockefeller Backs 
States’ Rights Here,” and the Dal- 
las News reported “Rocky Vows 
Belief in States’ Rights.” Like 
everybody else outside Dixie, he 


had been suspected of being 
against them. 
WHISKEY, it has been 


said, will draw a crowd any- 
where; in Texas free talk about 
states’ rights will do the same. It 
did in December, 1958, after an 
advertisement in the Houston pa- 
pers announced, “Believe in States’ 
Rights? . . . Don’t Fail to Hear 
Hon. Orval Faubus, Governor of 
Arkansas. .. . Tonight at 7:45 p.m. 

. Music Hall . . . Admission 
Free . . . Governor Faubus, Out- 
standing Defender of States’ 
Rights, Will Speak Under the 
Sponsorship of the Sons of the 
American Revolution in Observ- 
ance of Bill of Rights Day... . 
His address will be on ‘States’ 
Rights.’ ” 

As the ad hinted, the Governor 
did touch on the topic of states’ 
rights, which is locally interpret- 
ed to mean that there must be 
absolutely no interference what- 
ever by any non-Texas agency or 
person in the domestic affairs of 
what Senator William A. Blakley 
and other stalwarts refer to as 
“Texas, a sovereign state and 
once-sovereign nation.” 

In the light of this interpreta- 
tion, a rumor, for example, that 
Walter Reuther has endorsed a 
Texas candidate for Congress is 
apt to stir up about as much pub- 
lic alarm around the state as a 
report that the Premier of the 
USS.R. has taken up residence 
in Austin. 

While fiercely opposing inter- 
ference in their sovereign state, 
Texans think it all right for them 
to interfere in the domestic af- 
fairs of other sovereign states. 
Their specialty is influencing the 
election of Congressional candi- 
dates with contributions of cash. 
For instance, Clint Murchison, as 
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ardent a states’-righter as ever 
came out of Athens, Texas, con- 
tributed ten thousarid dollars to 
help defeat Senator Millard Tyd- 
‘ings, of Maryland, and another 
ten to unseat Senator William 
Benton, of Connecticut — both 
among the few outspoken Sena- 


torial critics of Murchison’s 
friend the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. 


Texas millionaires have also put 
money into the campaign funds 
of candidates in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, New York, Nevada, 








fuse to support tax res that 
would give the state enough mon- 
ey to meet its exvenses, and, as a 
result, Texans are obliged to swal- 
low their pride and ask for fed- 
eral aid. 

Taking a deep swallow, Texas, 
which stands sixth in population 
among the states and seventh in 
the amount of federal taxes paid, 
ranks third in the amount of 
money it takes every year from 
the federal government. An indi- 
cation of the Texans’ skill at get- 
ting into the Washington trough 
is the fact that their state is first 
in taking federal handouts for 





North Dakota, Ohio, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin, to mention those states where 
their contributions are on record. 

S DEDICATED believers in 

states’ rights, the Super-Amer- 
icans take the logical position that 
the wickedest interference in their 
affairs is the federal government’s. 
Consequently, terms like “social 
security,” “federal aid to educa- 
tion,” “welfare,” and “medical 
care for the aged” are dirty words 
to Texas millionaires. They hold 
with a recent editorial in the Dal- 
las News, which declared, “When 
our forefathers stepped on the 
west bank of the Mississippi and 
headed west to carve an empire, 
did they look back over their 
shoulders to the national govern- 
ment for ‘welfare’ and help? No— 
with an axe and a Bible and a 
wife, the pioneer did it himself.” 

One difference between the 
pioneers stepping on the river- 
bank and the Texas millionaires 
stepping into their swimming 
pools is that the millionaires 
won't do it themselves; they re- 





agricultural-experiment stations, 
child-welfare services, cooperative 
egricultural-extension work, hos- 
pital construction, primary-high- 
way funds, secondary-highway 
funds, watershed protection, flood 
prevention, and services for crip- 
pled children; second in taking 
federal funds for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and wild- 
life restoration; and third in tak- 
ing money for interstate-highway 
construction and the maintenance 
and operation of schools. 

By dipping its hand ever deeper 
into the federal till, Texas has 
now reached a point where a 
fourth of the state’s annual in- 
come is derived from the United 
States government. Texans talk 
less about this than about their 
fiscal skill in getting along with- 
out either a state income tax or 
a state sales tax. Such is their 
pride in this accomplishment that 
they suffered no visible humilia- 
tion when, in the spring of 1959, 
the sovereign state and once-sov- 
ereign nation was completely flat- 
pocket, and was forced to pay its 


loyees with hot checks. 

THOUGH Texas takes a 

highly disproportionate share 
of federal funds, it lags in the 
services it provides its citizens. 
For example, in 1959 Texas was 
first among the states in the 
amount of federal money accepted 
for child-welfare services but for- 
ty-fourth in the amount spent for 
child-welfare services; in other 
words, Texans will not part with 
enough of their own money to 
bring the level of care for their 
dependent children even up to the 
national average. 

The pattern is consistent: Texas 
is second in the amount of federal 
money it takes for old-age assist- 
ence, fortieth in the amount 
spent; and so on. Texans make 
no secret of the fact that they 
lead the nation in cattle produc- 
tion; at the same time, the state 
ranks forty-seventh in the amount 
of money the legislature provides 
for animal-health work. “That's 
not very much money to do the 
job right,” the director of the 
State Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission has said of his budget. 
“It's like trying to paint the Cap- 
itol Building in Austin with a pint 
of paint.” 


Y 


The director of the Texas prison 
system has some concern about 
his budget, too; he told a legisla- 
tive committee in February, 1959, 
“We are absolutely broke. We 
don’t have a dollar. We are the 
most understaffed of any prison 
system in the country.” The pris- 
ons, he added, are so overcrowded 
that two or three men occupy 
space designed for one, and some 
five hundred men are obliged to 
sleep on the floor. Things had not 
improved by the early part of 
1961, when the director told the 
legislature that he could not even 
pay his outstanding: bills. “We're 
running on borrowed time,” he 
said. “We need help.” 

EXANS take justifiable pride in 

their industry, which has sky- 





rocketed to tenth place in the 





nation; little is heard of the fact 
that the industrial-accident toll 
in Texas is one of the highest, if 
not the highest, in the country. 
Nobody knows for sure, because 
Texas, alone among the large in- 
dustrial states, has no state indus- 
trial-safety program and there- 
fore no state agency charged with 
collecting statistics on industrial 
injuries. 

In public-school enrollment and 
in number of teachers ployed, 
Texas ranks third among the 
states, but in total spending for 
education it ranks sixth, in teach- 
ers’ salaries twenty-eighth, and in 
spending per pupil thirty-second. 
It is able to do this well only be- 
cause it accepts more federal aid 
for schools than any other state 
except California and Virginia. 

And still more could be used, 
since Texas, whose young men 
stood fortieth in Selective Service 
mental tests during the Second 
World War, has some eight hun- 
dred thousand illiterates over the 
age of twenty-four, thereby plac- 
ing eleventh among the states in 
rate of illiteracy. 





The ambivalence that colors 
some aspects of life in Texas often 
puzzles outsiders, especially Euro- 
peans, such as the Italian indus- 
trialist who remarked after a so- 
journ in Texas, “They treat your 
Uncle Sam as if he were a com- 
plete stranger. You listen to them, 
and you think he doesn’t protect 
them with an Army, a Navy, an 
Air Force; he doesn’t make any 
missiles; he doesn't build any 
dams; he doesn’t build any roads; 
he doesn’t support a Foreign 
Service, an Intelligence Service— 
he doesn't do anything for them. 
They just want to forget him. It’s 
fantastic.” Not, however, to an 
American accustomed to the dual- 
ism in the native grain, but even 
he might be moved to wonder how 
much federal aid Texans would be 
willing to accept if they approved 
of it. 

To Be Concluded 





A NOVEL ABOUT THE SOUTH TODAY 


THE GLASS ROOSTER, by 
William F. MclIlwain; 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

NEW YORK 

This is a novel about the race 
struggle in the South, spun out 
with sympathy, suspense, and a 
commendable lack of preaching. 

It is the story of an athletic 
young World War II veteran who 
returns temporarily to his home- 
town in South Carolina after sev- 
eral years as a recreation special- 
ist in New York. The hero, How- 
ard Cobb, has been asked to come 
back to Fundy to study its pub- 
lic recreation program and recom- 
mend improvements. He has been 
looking forward to his return. 
He sees no sign of the turmoil in 
which he is about the become em- 
broiled. 

His wife, a Northern girl who 
Stays behii:u im New York to 
await the birth of a child, warns 
him in advance that he may face 
trouble over the segregation issue 
when he returns to Fundy. But 
Cobb scoffs. “I know how to get 
along with Southerners,” he says. 
“After all, I AM a Southerner.” 
And then he adds: “Look, I'm not 
going down there to stump for the 
NAACP. I'm going down there 
to work on parks.” 

But Cobb learns soon after re- 
turning to Fundy that he cannot 
separate his park job from the 
segregation issue. He becomes 
aware that Fundy no longer is 
the same town he left behind—a 
town where whites and Negroes 
had lived for years in peace and 
some degree of mutual respect. 

DRUGGIST who had be- 
friended him since his youth is 
being boycotted by the local citi- 
zenry—Cobb’s father included. A 





S-year-old Negro girl had acci- 
dentlly spilled a little of her 
orange drink on a white woman's 
dress in his store. When the 
white woman called the little girl 
a “clumsy nigger,” the druggist 
had told the woman she ought to 
be ashamed of herself. 

Cobb’s father is perfectly will- 
ing to skin a catfish for an old 
Negro who has lived on his farm 
for years—but won't let Cobb 
give the old man a pair of his 
worn trousers. Cobb takes the 
trousers to the old man—whom 
he has called Uncle Boo since his 
boyhood—just the same. And then 
he learns just how much things 
have changed in Fundy. 

“If anybody’s going to give 
britches to the niggers,” Cobb's 
father tells him, “it’s going to be 
the Naps (NAACP members). It’s 
not going to be anybody in my 
house.” They argue. Cobb’s father 
tells him: “You've been off in the 
North and got pumped so full of 
talk that you won't listen to your 
own people ... It must be one 
hell of a place if everybody wants 
to go around loving the niggers.” 

“Dammit, Pop, I don’t go around 
loving anybody,” Cobb replies. 
“Not by groups at least. Whites, 
Negroes—anything else. A man 
can be a white man and be a bas- 
tard and he can be a black man 
and be a bastard. He can be a 
good man the same way.” 

And here we come to the crux 
of many racial relationships in 
today’s South. Cobb's father tells 
him: “I know that. There's plenty 
of niggers I think more of than 
I do some white men. I always 
got along with theni fine and I 
still could. The Supreme Court 
and the Naps are what caused 


the trouble. They stirred it up, 
trying to make us mix, trying to 
make us do something we couldn't 
do. And now even the niggers I 
like, I can’t have anything to do 
with. They’ve all got to pay for 
it together and, by God, they 
won't get any help from me until 
this thing is settled.” 


MclIlwain makes clear the im- 
port he attaches to this section 
of his novel. His description of 
his hero’s thoughts at the mo- 
ment of the father’s pronounce- 
ment makes it evident that he 
means for the passage to set the 
tone for his entire book. 

He writes: “There it was, How- 
ard thought, put as clearly, per- 
haps, as he would ever hear it— 
Bthe feeling that now existed in 
the South. White men were band- 
ing together against all Negroes, 
even Negroes they had liked in 
the past. For each man, this strug- 
gle against a changing way of 
life had become a personal effort; 
and for a few it had become a 
mission, a dream .. . The South 
had always had its handful of 
ignorant men who lived on hatred. 
But now they were being joined 
by decent men... Where would 
it finally end?” 


It would be nice if MclIlwain 
provided the answer. He does not, 
but his novel does give some hint 
of the several directions the 
South miay take before its current 
struggle does finally end—if, in- 
deed, it ever does. And, in doing 
so, he reels out an exciting yarn. 

ARE some characters 

who easily could have become 
stereotypes for a novel of this 
kind: the bully-boy racist sheriff 





and his equally brutal deputy; the 





rabble-rousing radio commentator 
who uses the race struggle for 
personal gain; the courtly South- 
ern-gentleman judge who pulls 
all of the county’s key | political 
strings and tries to use Cobb's 
recreation program as an instru- 
ment in the local segregation 
fight. That these characters do 
not become stereotypes is a trib- 
ute to MclIlwain’s sure hand at 
characterization in this _ first 
novel. 


MclIliwain knows his subject. A 
native South Carolinian, he has 
been a newspaperman since the 
age of 17—with time out for col- 
lege and Marine service. He 
worked on a number of Southern 
papers, now is city editor of 
Newsday, the Pulitzer-Prize-win- 
ning Long Island daily. He be- 
gan the novel while on a Nieman 
Fellowship at Harvard. 


Mcllwain offers no pat answer 
for the South’s current torment. 
Howard Cobb suggests near the 
novel's end that Southerners who 
are now divided by their feelings 
on the race question eventually 
will be drawn together by their 
mutual love for one another over 
the years. But the druggist whose 
store is being boycotted ‘corrects 
him, saying love is not enough 
without something else — “what 
would you call that . .. wisdom?” 


And then Cobb philosophizes: 
“Certainly before the people of 
the South could ever understand 
what was happening to them— 
and before outsiders could under- 
stand—there had to be this some- 
thing else. Maybe . . . it was wis- 
dom.” 

MICHAEL DORMAN 
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‘Ownership Without Responsibility’ 





A Teacher Examines the American Crisis 


AUSTIN 

The YM-YWCA at the Univer- 
sity of Texas has recently pre- 
sented a series of talks by out- 
standing University professors 
asked to discuss the things that 
“mean the most to them,” the 
things they would like to say if 
it were their “last chance.” Last 
week Roger Shattuck, professor 
of Romance Languages and au- 
thor of The Banquet Years, found 
himself in this “hypothetical ex- 
treme situation,” as he described 
it. 


Shattuck cited three recent oc- 
currences which he said had given 
him much concern and for which 
he tried to give some explanation: 
the revolution in Cuba, the con- 
spiracy of electrical companies to 
fix prices in restraint of trade, 
and our belated success in put- 
ting a man in space. America’s 
position today, because of such 
crises, is more. serious than it 
has been in the past 100 years, he 
said. 

Shattuck said he had tried to 
discover some theme that might 
take us to the heart of our gen- 
eral problem. His first thought 
was American education, the pro- 
longed and entrenched weaken- 
ing of the educational process. 
This, he felt, went far as a begin- 
ning explanation; many of us, he 
said, have become aware that we 
have had too little, too late. “You 
in college are facing this lack and 
should be most concerned to do 
something about it.” If this were 
the real core of the problem he 
might suggest state exams, or 
perhaps even national ones, to 
determine accreditation for high 
school diplomas. To Shattuck, 
however, the plight of American 
education was a symptom rather 
than a cause of the central crisis. 

The second possibility that oc- 
curred to him as the real cause 
of our present dilemma was the 
breakdown of the American two- 
party system. The image of Amer- 
ican politics gleaned from reports 
in foreign newspapers makes 
clear the fact that there is little 
significant division on _ issues; 
that the “great debates” were not 
really debates at all, since the two 
presidential candidates were so 
closely aligned ideologically; and 
that one could not watch Blakley 
and Tower as candidates of op- 
posing political parties and be- 
lieve that differences in party 
philosophies are genuine. But the 
political failure was also an inade- 
quate explanation. 

What seemed to him to be the 
answer came to him during a re- 
cent flight back from Michigan. 
It embraced “a value or institu- 
tion that we almost never ques- 
tion,” one that was “not thrown 
over by the French Revolution 
but rather was established by the 
French Revolution and has ex- 
isted ever since—the institution 
of private property.” He said he 
knew of “only one professor on 
this campus who thinks deep 
thoughts — perhaps dangerous 
thoughts—on this institution, and 
he believes it hasn’t really been 
touched on since Marx.” 

“We think of (this institution) 
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in terms of ownership—for exam- 
ple, of real estate or of a share in 
a large organization. What we 
fail to see is that property in- 
evitably means some form of 
power.” Despite what we say 
about our democracy’s meaning 
that each man has one vote and 
may own something—and particu- 
larly may own a great deal—“in- 
evitably it means that one man 
has more power than another.” 

E FIRST SENTENCE in the 

Encyclopedia Britannica under 
capitalism reads: “A society is 
called capitalistic if it entrusts 
its economic process to the guid- 
ance of the private businessman.” 
Here in the United States we take 
for granted and do not question 
the premise that the private bus- 
inessman, who owns, or is a pro- 
prietor, is capable of directing the 
economic process for the greatest 
good of society. 

“The seat of the trouble,” Shat- 
tuck said “is in this: that owner- 
ship means power, but there is a 
great deal of ownership which to- 
day does not require that we take 
responsibility for our power, for 
our property.” Again referring to 
the price-fixing scandals, Shat- 
tuck said that even a very large 
stockholder could not have done 
anything about them, Here was 
an example of property being used 
without the owners having the 
responsibility for their ownership. 

Ownership without responsibil- 
ity has been institutionalized in 
our society in the form of the 
corporation. “One incorporates in 
order not to have responsibility 
for the property one has. A cor- 
poration is a legal fiction; it sets 
up an imaginary individual who 
is responsible for the conduct of 
that corporation. And every other 
individual, those who really own 
it, have a very limited liability, 
both financially and even mor- 
ally.” In Shattuck’s view, as the 
corporation grows, the profit mo- 
tive drives it in opposition to what 
it tries to present as its public 
image—the goal of public service. 
In illustration, he mentioned the 
telephone companies, which give 
a choice of color in telephones, 





but seldom the chance for lower 
rates or better service. 

“I am willing to believe that 
those who run our corporations 
have the best intentions and are 
acting in good faith in believing 
that the profit motive can be and 
must be combined with public 
service,” he said. “But I doubt if 
this situation will resolve itself 
in our favor. What this kind of 
ownership without responsibility 
leads to is a whole series of in- 
fluences.” 





The first kind of influence is 
that of lobbies on governments. 
Secondly, “and what is very real 
in Texas, is the influence of prop- 
erty on education.” There are 
numerous groups set up specifi- 
cally to make sure that the profit 
motive, that this concept of prop- 
erty, is taught and defended in 
the elementary schools, “along 
with,” Shattuck said, “not very 
much.” 

The third effect of this form of 
cwnership is on our foreign pol- 
icy. Referring to South America, 
he said that our whole foreign 
policy there has been to protect 
American property interests “ra- 
ther than local freedoms.” 

“This system—capitalism—has 
been enormously successful .. . 
(in its material, technological as- 
pects) . . . However, as a teacher 
of literature and language, I won- 
der if it is equally capable of pro- 
ducing a _ culture.” Shattuck 
claimed that not only is the system 
hazardous, it also suffers from 
a lack of questioning. “There must 
be some correctives,” he said. 

“I would, in the face of this 
situation, advocate public owner- 
ship of all utilities, railroads, 
atomic power, and surely of Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph, 





which is the greatest enormity 
of our system—in other words 
modified socialism. .. . It would 
seem to me that in certain seg 
ments of our economy where 
there is no competition we should 
not undergo the pretense that 
there is competition.” He stressed 
the necessity of recognizing the 
authenticity and “workingness” 
of other economic systems, like 
the ones in Western Europe 
which “combine private 
prise with public ownership” 
and of searching for a “solution 
beyond what we take as the final 
answer, the profit motive and 
free private enterprise.” Mention 
ing such American endeavors as 
co-operatives and TVA, he sug 
gested that something like the 
BBC should be studied—"a cul 
tural but separate corporate en 
deavor set up under the state 
And he argued that such issues 
should be studied on the college 
campus. 

“A university is a kind of cul 
tural pocket. Nothing is 
real. There is a simulation of its 
being real, but the fact that it 
isn’t quite real should be not only 
an opportunity but a _ responsi 
bility.” Both students and faculty 
should “take advantage of the 
privileged estate we have; we are 
after all, protected.” He strongl) 
urged his student audience ¢t 
carefully examine and try to un 
derstand our society and all its 
implications now before becom 
ing more involved in it, because 
later might be too late. 


enter 


quite 


| pep ape to the “private half 

of his comments, Mr. Shattuck 
said that his personal and profes- 
sional commitment is to language 
and literature. He asked if this 
might be just andther form of| 
property—an inner or spiritual | 
property—and granted that liter 

ature might be so viewed when 
hidden away in libraries and 
vaults. But, he said, “I want to 
say what I think literature can 
be—not alone, but as one element 
of our culture, representing most 
of the ether forms of art. Litera- 
ture is a mode of existence, in 
the present as well as for the 





LEGALS 


| 1961, and the nature of which said | tract 
| suit is as follows: 


Thence with fence, S 40 deg. 34’ 


served. 
WITNESS, O. T. MART 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION | 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO W. P. Moore, Also known 
as Wm. P. Moore or William 
Pinckney Moore; B. W. Preston 
also known as Barbara W. Pres- 
ton; Francis Brichta; Frank V. 
Brichta; Amelia Brichta; Robert 
Brichta; Augustus Brichta; Louisa 
Bb. Galpin; Sarah Mathers; Har- 
riet Hales et vir Thomas D. Hales; 
Flizabeth Roberts; Cecelia Brich- 
ta Townsend also known as Ce- 
celia B. Townsend also known as 
Cc. B. Townsend; G. A. Bahn; 
Wiley Hudson; Burgess Haydon 
ct ux M. H. Haydon; W. H. Hud- 
son et ux Ann E. Hudson also 
known as A. E. Hudson; S. 
Milum; Thomas Sylvester also 
known as T. H. Sylvester et ux 
Jane E. Sylvester also known = 
Jane E. T 
ux Ann C. Toungate; Joseph wile 
liams et ux Emeline Williams; 
A. Hudson also known as Joseph 
A. Hudson et ux Trophena Hud- 
son also known as Tropenie Hud- 
son; J. H. Milum et ex Tennessee 
Milum; Henry Hudson also known 
as H. G. Hudson et ux D. A. Hud- 
son; C. F. Merwin et ux Nell 
Clough Johnson Merwin also 
known as Nell Clough Johnson; 
C. Wendlandt also known as 
Wendlandt; Mrs. Sophie Wend- 
andt; Charles Wendlan¢t, Jr., if 
living; and if dead, the legal rep- 
resentatives of each of said De- 
fendants, and the unknown heirs 
of each of said named Defendants; 
the legal representatives of the 
unknown heirs of each of said 
Defendants, if the unknown heirs 
of said named Defendants are 
dead; the unknown heirs of the 
unknown heirs of said named De- 
fendants or, if dead, the lega) rep- 
resentatives of 
heirs of the unknown heirs of + 

he eer fendents in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held in the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.M. 
of the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o'clock, Se, of 
Monday the 3rd day of July, 1961, 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiffs in Cause Number 121,385, in 
C. Page, se L. 


George 
are Plaintiff and ee Wend- 
di Emma 


landt, vage 

Wendlandt, et vir Fred. Savage, 
Edward Wendlandt, Theodore 
Wendlandt, Alvin Wendlandt, and 
the hereinbefore named defend- 
ants are Defendants, filed in said 
Court on the 16th day of March, 


& 








such unknown | > 


Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiffs 
and against defendants for title 
to and possession of the following 
described land, to-wit: 

Beginning at an iron pipe at 
fence corner it on North side of 
Farm Road , for a corner of 
that certain tract conveyed to 
Frank W. Jessen, et al by deed 
recorded in Volume 1033, Page 
185 of the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, said point being in 
the North line of the nard 
Eck Survey and the South line of 
the Wiley Hudson Survey, for a 
corner of the tract herein de- 
scribed from which a rock mound 


H.| found at the Southeast corner of 


the Wiley Hudson aw bears S 
60 deg. 59 E. 273.15 ft, and S 60 
deg. 24’ E. 

Thence N 60 deg. "54° W a dis- 


tance of 1053.40 ft. Se a fence cor- 


J.|ner post for the Southwest corner 


#@ E. a dis- 
tance of 6249 ft. to an iron pipe 
set for the Northwest corner of 
the said Jessen tract in the 715 ft. 
contour > od along the margin of 
Lake Travi: 

Thence with the 715 ft. contour 
line with the courses and dis- 


Carl | tances as follows: N 77 deg. 34’ E. 


794 ft., aS OG 36’ E. 175.4 ft., 
N 73 deg. wo E Fa tt. to an iron 
pipe set 1.0 ft. Northeast of the 
centerline of the mo -Frames for 
a corner of this trai 

Thence S 34 deg. 34’ 24 along a line 
1.0 ft. Northeast of the center- 
line of the said “H”-Frames, a dis- 
tance of 543.7 ft. to an iron pipe 
set for a corner of this tract; 


N 37 deg. 31’ E. 95.5 ft., N 54 deg. 
iS E. . 74 deg. 09 E 
209.9 ft., N 88 deg. 31’ E. 124.0 


S 73 deg. 18 E. 
2 E. a distance of 469.75 ft. for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence S 64 deg. 15° E. a dis- 
tance of 254.32 ft. to an iron pipe 
set at corner of rock wall for a 
corner of this tract 

Thence along the Feet edge of 





the said rock wall N 29 15’ E. 
a distance of 495.3 ft. to an iron 
My FA this tract; 
Thence S 60 deg. 45’ E. a dis- 
tance of 33.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 
Thence N 20 deg. 15° E. a dis- 
tance of 140.6 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 
ence S 60 deg. 45’ E. a dis- 
tance of 27.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 
ce N 83 deg. 40° E. a dis- 
of 434.15 ft. to an iron pipe 
So corner in this tract; 
Thence 65 deg. 17 E. a dis- 
tance of 100.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
found, for an angle point in this 


:|send Survey, 30.89 
.| the W. P. Moore Survey and 30.42 
.|acres out of the Wiley Hudson 
ft.,| Survey, Travis County, Texas. 





E. a distance of 100.0 ft. to an iron 
pipe found for a corner of this 
tract; 

Thence with the fence N ° —-. 
51’ E. a distance of 286.5 ft. 
iron rs set on edge of high Sut 
on the 715 ft. contour line of Lake 
Travis for the Northeast corner 
of this tract; 

Thence along the edge of the 
said bluff and along the 715 ft. 
contour line with the courses and 
distances as follows: S 37 deg. 55’ 
E. 202 r* S 4 deg. 36’ E. S123 
ft. S 34 deg. 56’ E. 99.7 ft. S 46 

55’ E. .3 ft. S 41 deg. 03’ 
E. 2160 ft. to an iron pipe set for 
a corner; 
Thence with the 715 ft. contour 
line with the courses and dis- 
tances as tro S 80 deg. 23’ W. 
449.3 ft. S 71 deg. 33’ W. 3183 ft., 
S 66 deg. 28° W. S155 ft. S 70 deg. 
00’ W. 290.7 ft., S 51 deg. 14’ W. 
152.3 ft. to a concrete monument 
found in mouth of branch for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence S 85 deg. 56° W a dis- 
tance of 762.70 ft. to a concrete 
right-of-way marker in the North 
curving Mne of Farm Roa 
for a corner of this tract, said 
curve having a radius of 1165.63 
ft.: 


Thence with the curving North 
_ of Farm Road 620 to the left 
arc distance of 789.35 ft., the 
chord. of which bears N 78 deg. 
15’ W. 774.35 ft. to an iron pipe 
set at point of tangency, for an 
angle point in this tract; 

Thence continuing with the 
North line of Farm Road 620 S 
82 deg. 21’ W a distance of 170.95 
ft. to the place of beginning. con- 
taining 72.76 acres of land, being 
11.45 acres out of the C. B. Town- 
acres out of 


Plaintiffs allege that thev are 
entitled to title and possession of 
the above described premises as 
he record title holders thereof, 
and in the Ey in each in- 

under the 3, 5, 10 and 3 
statutes of limitation. The 
interest of the named or unknown 
= is not known to these 
lain 
6 Plaintitts mer allege that on 
the 6th day of January, 1961, they 
were in possession of prem- 
ises as tenants | d 


os 


Clerk of the District 
Travis County, Texas 


Issued and given under nm an 
and the seal of said Court at 


fice in the City of Austin 
19th day of May, 1961 
O. T. MARTIN 


Clerk of the District « 
Travis County, Texas 


By O. T. MARTID 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the name and by 
thority of the State of 7 
Notice is hereby giver 


ows: 
To: Willie Jones, Rhoda 


Stephen Davis, Ardella \ 
ton, Dimple Smith and 

Suniga, and the unknow 
or owners of the prope 
inafter described or any 
therein; the heirs and le 
resentatives and the 


heirs and legal representat! 


each of the above nam 
mentioned persons whc 
leceased; and the corpor 


620 | cers, trustees, receivers ar 


holders of any of the abc 

or mentioned parties wh 
be corporations, defunct 

wise, together with the 
sors, heirs and assigns 
corporate officers, trus 
ceivers, and stockholders 
and all persons, including 
claimants, owning or ha 


claiming any legal or equita 
interest in or lien upon th 

lowing described property 
quent ‘to Plaintiff hereir 


taxes, to-wit: All that cer 


tract, or parcel of land lyin 


being situated in the « 
Travis, State of Texas, kn 


described as follows: Lot Ter 
in Block Four (4) in the 


Peck Subdivision of Out 
(4), Division “0” 
Austin according to the 
plat of said Subdivision 
in Volume S, page 551 of 
Records of Travis County 
Which said property 
quent to plaintiff for taxes 
following amounts: $769 
clusive of interest, penalti 


costs, and there is included 
suit in addition to the ta 












in the City 


I 
recorded 


past it gives a durable shape 
ur experience, present and 
past, so that it is avaflable. Its 
can become, in us, “a means 
of second sight, or second wind. 
work can be a new 
rgan forming in us, enabling us 
reach experience in a new fash- 
on, to come at it with a new set 
perceptions.” 
There is another way in which 
or this form of cul- 
becomes a new organ for us 
») use in reckoning with experi- 
ence. “I think one learns,” Shat- 
“that to live once is 
One must live each 
yment twice before it has been 
lived at all. A first encounter with 
an experience doesn’t usually reg- 
ister in our minds, in our inner- 
to give a meaning 
any experience it must be lived 


study 


literary 


erature, 


tuck said, 


1ot enough.” 


most selves; 


Every moment is in a sense a 
what is to come 
after and a performance of some- 
t has already occurred.” 
rature can never be sufficient 
“The arts, then, or 
literature, exist as a form of 
preparation for experiences to 
yme; they exist as a submission 
is of certain experiences which, 
when we come upon them our- 
selves, we may then recognize. 


rehearsal for 


hing tha 





nto itself. 


Literature puts a frame around 
perience and insists that we see 

t in a certain way so that it may 
aippen to us again. In that case, 
shall not have had to go 
ough the thing twice. It is in 
tself a form of economy, but also 
of learning from the ex- 
C.B.M. 


a torm 


periences of others.” 








MARTIN ELFANT 


Sun Life of Canada 


Houston, Texas 
CA 4-0686 














pending in the District Court of 
JR. | Travis County 53rd Judicial Dis- 
ts of | trict, and the file number of said 
sult is 121,746, that the names of 
all taxing units which assess and 
collect taxes on the property 
hereinabove described not made 
parties to this suit are, NONE. 





IR Plaintiff and all other taxing 


units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delinquent 
ad valorem taxes on the property 
hereinabove described, and in ad- 
dition to the taxes all interest, 
penalties, and costs allowed by 
law thereon up to and including 
he @U-|the day of ju _ herein, and 
A the establish for 
of liens, if any, coauaiont the - 
ment of same, as provided by ie. 
All parties to this suit, including 
Plaintiffs, Defendants, and Inter- 
venors, shall take notice that 
2 claims not only for any taxes 
# ost | Which were delinquent on said 
") oon, | Property at the time of this suit 
5 | was filed but all taxes becoming 
,| delinquent thereon at any time 
thereafter up to the day of judg- 
«ment, including all interest, pen- 
“orf. | aities, and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without 


wo 





ed and 


d stock 
ame” | further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said 
ties shall take notice of and = 
and answer to all aims 
pleadings now on file and which 
may hereafter be filed in said 
cause by all other parties herein, 
and all of those taxing units above 
named who may intervene herein 
and set up their respective tax 
claims against said property. 
You are hereby commanded to 
eppear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days 
and after the date of 
10) | hereof, the same being the 3rd 
R. H.| day of July A.D., 1961 (which is 
¢ Four | the return day of such citation), 
»f| before the Honorable District 
or | Court, 53rd Judicial District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
the Deed | at the courthouse thereof, then 
Texas.| and there te show —_- why 
‘udgment shall not be 
for such taxes, penalties, Interests 
and costs, and ey Ca 
oroperty and ordering ¢ 
of the constitutional nA statutory 
tex liens thereon for taxes 


t 








tai 


inty 
wr 








is delin- 
s in the 
12, €X- 
ad 








said interest, penalties and costs | the Plaintiff and the taxin waits 


thereon, allowed by law 





n an 
that the or | unlawful 


them of such 

holds from them possession there- 
.- prays for ge at law 

or in equity to which they may 

be tied under the law 


after date of its 
be returned un- 





herein. 
You are hereby notifi 


the day of ju 


up to and | parties hereto, and those w 


dgment | intervene herein, Ce | with 
f all interest, penalties and 
ed that | allowed by law up to and includ: 


suit has been brought by the City | ing the day of judgment herein, 


of Austin as Plaintiff, age 


above named persons, and the 
State of Texas and the County of | hand and seal 


Travis as Defendants, by 
filed on the 13th day o 
1961, in a certain suit sty 


rved |of Austin vs. Rhoda Jones, et al 


for collection of the taxes 
property and that suit 


inst the | and all costs of pon th suit. 
Issued and under my 
said court in the 
petition |City of Austin, Travis County, 
f i= Texas, this 15th day of May A. D., 
e itv 


g 


on said 
is now 


Travis County, Texas 





‘A SUMMER NIGHT IN JUNE’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
not mine.” 

At the end of that week he 
went to see his grandmother in 
Houston, he said. He was gone 
about eight months. His aunt had 
a stroke so he had to go back. 

Saturday, June 27, two friends 
of his and he kicked around. “We 
buys some beer and about a half 
pint of Hill and Hill whiskey.” 
The evening of June 28, Sunday, 
he got a hair cut at a friend's 
house. He was in a car with a 
friend and they stopped for a 
minor repair; Mrs. Jones drove 
up and told him a car tire was 
flat, and when he got out, Wil- 
liams said, she said she would 
see him that night. The other 
fellow in the car did not see her, 
he said. 

At her house, he said she in- 
vited him in, but he would not 
xo, “the light was on,” so they 
got into the car. He suggested 
they drive off, he said. He said 
she told him “what I could have 
did to me. I told her I knew what 
I could have did to me, because 
nothing I'd say anybody believe. 
She said, ‘You're right’.” They 
drove off, parked, and had inter- 
course twice, he said. 

He said they passed one place 
he speeded past “so nobody 
wouldn't recognize” them. 

He said leaving her he said, 
“‘T'll see you’,” and she replied, 
“*T imagine you will. Don't let me 
see you first’.” 

At 1 o'clock the officers and a 
relative of hers came to where 
he was sleeping and got him, he 
said. One of them, the Sheriff, 
told him, “‘If you want to live, 
do as we say do’,” Williams said. 
He quoted a highway patrolman 
saying they had “better get me 
away from there before some of 
‘em shoot me.” 


Denies Confession 

That night, he said, no one 
asked him about signing any- 
thing, and he did not sign any- 
thing. He said the knife was in 
his suitcase he had brought from 
Houston, not between the mat- 
tresses, and was a long, rusty 
knife we used for “fishin’ or 
huntin’ or somethin’.” They used 
it at a lake for “muddin’ with 
horses,” shooting fish in shallow 
places with a .22 rifle while on 
horseback. 

In jail, “I asked about a law.” 
Although an old man came to 
the jail to see him, he was not 
heard from again. “I didn’t see 
a law until the day I came up to 
trial,” he said. 

He gave his affidavit's account 





of the beatings at Rusk in detail. 
Returning him to Houston Coun- 
ty, he said, officers kicked him 
and knocked him down, “trying 
to make me run,” and threatened 
to kill him and throw him in a 
“ver, but he did not run, figur- 
ing he would be killed if he did. 

Patton brought him the paper 
te the pan hole in his cell, would 
not let him read it, and told him 
it would help him get out on 
bond, he said. He signed it, Wil- 
liams continued. 

Julian, about a week before the 
trial, was with him about ten 
minutes, along with the sheriff, 
asking him “who knows me,” and 
Fields conferred with him the 


day of the trial “about five min- 
utes,” Williams said. The day of 
the trial he also told Julian 
“everything,” he said. 

“He said, ‘Well Charles, I was 
appointed to defend you and to 
tell you the truth I don’t think 
you got a chance’.” Julian advised 
him to plead guilty and ask for 
mercy, Williams said. 

“I sit up there and studied a 
long time. I said, well, I don’t 
think I'm gonna take it” (the 
guilty plea). 

He sald he asked them what 
they would do if they were in his 
shoes. “They said they wasn’t in 
my shoes.” 

He pleaded not guilty. 

Williams charged “the prosecut- 
ing attorney” went into the jury 
room with the jury and came out 
about ten or twenty minutes later. 
He said when the death sentence 
was passed on him, “I don’t have 
a law anywhere in the courtroom. 
Nowhere, period.” 

How did he explain Mrs. Jones 
reporting him? “That's what I 
can't figger out. I heard several 
people said her brother saw us.” 

The Observer subsequently put 
to Williams these four issues and 
got these answers: 


Patton says you confessed that | 


night, without any beating, and 
said nothing about her enticing 
you. 

Williams: “I was in there three 
weeks and three days before I 
even signed anything. I know I 
seen some writing on there, I 
haven't saw it since.” 





To the Defense 


AUSTIN 

Sen. David Ratliff, who appar- 
ently doesn't like to see one of 
Texas’ famous sons chastised just 
because he is suspected of being 
a John Bircher, this week won 
passage of a resolution commend- 
ing and defending Maj. Gen. E. 
A. (Ted) Walker, who was re- 
cently relieved of his command in 
Germany after being accused of 
ultra-right wing activities. 

Ratliff's resolution called for 
“unqualified support to the re- 
instatement of Gen. Walker as 
commander of the 24th Infantry 
Division in Germany” and urged 
the Defense Department to “make 
known the results of its investi- 
gation of Gen. Walker and so re- 
instate him.” 

But the “unqualified support” 
of the Senate found 10 voting a 
solid no to the pro-Walker resolu- 
tion. The no votes, which in effect 
said these senators’ feel the De- 
fense Department knew what it 
was doing when it banished Wal- 
ker, came from Sens. Aiken, Col- 
son, Fuller, Gonzalez, Kazen, Krue- 
ger, Patman, Roberts, Schwartz, 
and Secrest. 





Baker, Hudson, and Weinert 
were absent. All other senators 
supported Walker, whom Ratliff 
commended in his resolution for 
heroic action at Heartbreak Ridge 
in the Korean War and at Anzio 
and Casino in World War II. 

But what was apparently up- 
permost in Ratliff's mind, since 
he mentioned it first, was the fact 
that Gen. Walker “is a native of 
Center Point, Kerr County, where 
his mother and brother still re- 
side.” 

The Observer asked Ratliff if 
he personally knew the man he 
was defending. He said he didn't. 

Walker was first accused of 
having John Birch ties by The 
Overseas Weekly. Sen. Ratliff was 
quick to point out the Yankee im- 
plications in that the weekly is 
“a Delaware Corporation,” and he 
countered the weekly’s charge 
with one of his own, saying it 
“has been accused of anti-Ameri- 
can leanings.” 

Sen. Geonge Parkhouse, Dallas, 
agreed that “this newspaper just 
puts U.S. soldiers in a bad light” 
and, besides, “it prints porno- 
graphic pictures.” 





Fields and Julian say you did 


“I did tell "em too. The day that 
my trial was comin’ up—Monday 
morning, same morning, same 
morning.” 

Julian says you told them of 
enticement. Did you tell them you 
wanted to testify to that? 

“Yes sir, I did. I ask ‘em could 
I take the witness stand. Those 
people over at Rusk already told 
me if I took the stand they were 
gonna shoot me off of it . . . The 
lawyer told me her brother would 
probably start some shootin’ in 
there or cause somebody else to 
get hurt in the courtroom. 

“I ask him what would he do. 
He said there's not too much I 
could do. 

“I told him I wanted to take the 
witness stand and he talked me 
out of it. He—"” (Who?)—“Robert 
Fields told me if you get up on 
the witness stand and make the 
woman out a liar, you're gonna 
make the jury mad. 

“They were more for the state 
than they were for me—kep’ 
askin’ me if I had any money any- 
where. Those lawyers weren't for 
me at all. 

“I told ‘em I didn’t do it. He 
didn’t say anythin’ to the jury 
that I didn’t do it.” 

Did you offer them any evi- 
dence of enticement? 

“I told ‘em I was with the wom- 
an but I didn’t rape the woman. 
They said no witnesses. I told "em 
she didn’t have any witnesses 
either. I told ‘'em.” 


‘They Never Know’ 

Is he scared now? 

“I'm not scared,” he said. “I 
was scared at first, sure I was. I 
just trusted in the Lard. Even if 
I die, I know I'll go to heaven, I 
know that. 

“Sure I was scared. No man 
wants to die. I didn’t commit that 
kind of a crime and I won't want 
to die. But it ain't a man’s wants, 
you know.” 

He lit a Pall Mall. 

“I lay here on my bunk. I get 
to thinkin’ how people doin’ me. I 
get mad. Mad doesn’t do no good, 
you're here. I just read my Bible 
and try to get to sleep. 

“It’s best for a man down here 
like I am is try not to think about 
it an’ keep your mind off some- 
thin’ else. But a man can’t hardly 
keep from thinkin’ about some- 
thin’ like that.” 

How does he feel about capital 
punishment? 

“My opinion wouldn't make too 
much. 

“I'll say capital punishment is 
not jus’. Because there's no tellin’ 
how many guilty men have died 
back there, an’ there's no tellin’ 
how many innocent men have 
died back there. 

“They didn't see me rape no 
woman. They just got my word 
an’ her word. I know an’ God 
knows that I didn’t beat no wom- 
an or rape no woman. 

“They never know when they 
got an innocent man. 

“I hope, I hope, I-hope they 
give me a new trial—I jus’ hope 
that they will give me some kind 
of justice.” 

Does he feel a white man in his 
situation would get a similar pen- 
alty? 

“Over where I came from I 
don't believe he woulda got the 
death penalty ... 

“I don't wish nobody get the 
death penalty. I don’t care who 
he is, white, black, blue, who he 
is.” 


From his casual birth and his 
casual growth to'a summer night 
in June, from his cell in jail to 
his day in court to the faceless 
clutch of death, a Negro boy has 
lived his twenty years. R.D. 
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Rabbi Sp 


Packaged conclusions about 
communism are being taught in 
Dallas schools to the great detri- 
ment of the student body, Rabbi 
Levi Olan charged in a pulpit 
address last week. 

“The greatest threat to freedom 
is not communism but the inabil- 
ity of free people to-think, anal- 
yze, criticize and decide,” he said. 

By not teaching the tenets of 
communism in an objective way 
and letting the students come to 
their own conclusions, he said, 
“they will be poorly prepared” to 
cope with it when they “get out 
into the world and really confront 
communism.” 

He said the students are only 
taught “superficial weaknesses of 
communism.” 

Olan also decried the great fear 
of federal aid, especially aid for 
education. 

“It sometimes seems that we 
are more afraid of Washington 
than of Moscow. We don't want 
Washington to give money to the 
schools, yet we don't do it our- 
selves. We end up not doing any- 
thing to improve our schools.” 

He called government control 
of the schools a “bogie-man” and 


a Out 


ple would rather be defeated by 
a foreign nation than submit to 
government improvement of the 
schools in order to stave off such 
a defeat. 


UH Approved 
AUSTIN 

The bill to make the Univer- 
sity of Houston a state school 
was helped through the House by 
Speaker James Turman this week 
just as it had been pounded 
through the Senate by Lt. Gov. 
Ben Ramsey's gavel a few days 
earlier, despite filibustering ef- 
forts. 

To bring the bill to final pas- 
sage, Turman openly announced 
to the House that more votes were 
needed and then he delayed the 
count to allow a number of 
changes even after the electric 
voting machine had registered the 
total. 

Rep. George Hinson, Mineola, 
had told the House, “I know you're 
going ‘to pass this bill. But it will 
cost the state $16 million for sup- 
port of the school in its first two 
years. We're not going to be able 
to take care of the 19 institutions 
of higher education we already 








said it looks to him like some. peo- 


have.” 





Unions R 


AUSTIN 

The industrial unions of Texas 
are working for a more closely- 
knit relationship and a more pow- 
erful voice in state AFL-CIO af- 
fairs. 

But Paul Gray, South Texas di- 
rector of the Communication 
Workers of America, who called 
the preliminary organizational 
meeting of union representatives 
in Austin last week, told the Ob- 
server, “Contrary to what some 
people thought and maybe still 
think, this was no effort to sub- 
divide or re-divide the AFL-CIO.” 

Nevertheless, he conceded the 
new movement is “a pretty clear 
cut expression of those who make 
up the industrial unions of the 
state that they feel the need for 
some kind of continuing organiza- 
tion or forum.” 

There have been recent reports 
of unrest among industrial union 
men because they feel they are 
not having enough voice in the 
determination of AFL-CIO policy, 
and because they do not think the 
AFL-CIO gives enough emphasis 
to problems peculiar to industrial 
unions. 

Gray said, “I think we probably 
made a mistake in not retaining 
a forum for the industrial unions” 
when the AFL and CIO merged. 
He said the industrial unions had 
“lost contact” with each other 
and had thereby lost power. 


Meet Again 

Last week's conference in Aus- 
tin was the first time since the 
merger that the industrial-type 
unions have met together, strictly 
on their own, in Texas. 

A similar conference will _ be 
held the day before the state 
AFL-CIO conference convenes in 
late July. It is reported that at 
that time the industrial unionists 
will decide whether or not to ap- 
ply for their own state charter, 
such as is held by the metal trades 
unions, the building trades un- 
ions, the maritime unions, and the 
union label department of the 
parent group. 

But for the industrial unionists 
to receive a charter would be 
much more significant, because 
the industrial unionists are by 
far the strongest. 

A charter would give them semi- 
autonomy. 

The subcommittee named by 
Gray to plan the next meeting is 
made up of Mrs. Velah Daniels, 
Sugar Workers Union; Vincent 


e-Shuffle 


Union; Bob Hawkins, United Rub- 
ber Workers; and Rex Ballard, 
Brewery Workers. 

Fred Schmidt, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO and the 
voice of the industrial—unions in 
top policy matters within the par- 
ent group, was keynote speaker 
at the Austin meeting, and the 
fact that the group voted to pur- 
sue their organizational program 
was interpreted by some as a 
vote of confidence in Schmidt. 
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